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“TI WOULD SPEND MY HEART'S BRST STRENGH TO SERVE YOU, LADY BARBARA,” SAID HUGH, KARNESTL’, 


LADY BARBARA. 


wr ee 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


A Lovery summer's afternoon, when the Au- 
gust sunshine was warm upon the earth, and 
only a soft west wind prevented its rays from 
belog too oppressive. The scene a deserted gar- 
dei —deserted because the weeds grew thick in 
the gravel walks ; the grass was tall aad rank, 
the borders neglecte:; only such flowers as core 
up year afcer year without man's help bloomed 
there. There were roves of many kinds, old 
fashioned pinks and carnations, whole bushes of 
syringa and guelder roses, heartsease and candy 
tuft, and many another old-world favourite gave 
lts boauiy and fragrance to sabellish the spot, 

_ Some grand old trees leut their pleasant shade, 
‘empting one to forget the neglect, the desola- 
ton, which had first stcuck the eye; and there, 
reclining on the grass, screened from the sua: 
shine by the spreading boughs of a grand old 





chestnut, was a young girl, who looked almoat 
part and parcel of the scene, so exactly did her 


careless grace and unconscious charm accord with 
the wild loveliness around her. 

She had peen christened Barbers, and she was 
beantiful ; ‘but save in these two respects she 
har a resemblance to the heroive of the sad old 

Her second name was not Allen, bub the far 
grander appellation of Fortescue. No one’s 
heart was sore with love for her, for the simple 
reason that nobody knew her, and she could not 
have addressed that plaintive appeal of tha 
other Barbara to her mother, because that 
mother’s life ended when hers began. 

Barbara sat up, and leant her head half sadly 
on one arm. It was a very pretty head, covered 
with hair of a real golden shade, which fell in 
wonderful rings and waves of nature’s own 
twisting on her forehead, The forehead itaclf 
was white and broad, unshadowed us a child’s ; 
her eyes were deep, expressive blue, fringed with 
long, dark lashes; there were dimples ia her 
cheeks, and ber mouth had the saddest, most 
wistful little smile. Her dress was of coarse 
brown holland; the garden hat which lay un- 





heeded at her feet was destitute of flowers or 
trimming ; the little feet which oscaped from her 
short, country-made dress were encased in 
country boots, which hid their dainty shape ; 
and yet, for all that, no one would have taken 
Barbara Fortescue for anything but a lady. 

“Eighteen to-day!" and the voice had a 
plaintive little ring in it. ‘ Fanoy, and I have 
not had a single birthday present, Papa has 
not even written to me; he always used 40 write 
to me on my birthday.” 

A tear glistened fu the blue eyes, and for a 
moment ahe seemed going to give way to a burst 
of weeping, bub she brushed the tear bravely 
away, and went on with her musings,— 

‘‘Fighteen! In books girls are always quite 
grown up at eighteen. They go to partiesand balls, 
and have heaps of pleasure. Well, I don’t know 
anyone in the world likely to invite me any- 
where, and perhaps it’s a good thing, I couldn't 
go to a party in my brown holland, and my blue 
silk is nearly up to my knees, As aund Sulfa 
says, it’s a pity I grow so fast.” 

Almost ever since she could remember Barbara 
had lived at the Park with aunt Julia ; certainly 
in the far-off time of her infancy ber father bad 
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used to pay short visifs now aud then ni wer wi' ith an expression of +nch pleasant courtesy | everyone had told him so. But he was a fearless 
for more than ten years Lord Ai ie hy “a that Giles decided at once he was an acquisition, | rider, and no remonstrances would avail, He 
not been to Blavkshire, sud gave s ¢ ‘old etier | and inquired hia busiuess most respectfully, was brovght back insensible; the brute bad 
once a-year had taken no notice of his only The young man hesitated. Io would have} thrown hic, and then, two hours afterwards, all 
child, seemed he really did uot like bis errand, was over.’ 

Mise Mortimer, hie dead wife’s sister, bad come “oT have come from lord Anstruther,” he eaid * And this was——’”” 
to Anstruther u the Countess’s death, She] at last ; “and wy business is of importance. You “ Lasb week. By his own with he was buried 


had st ryed inere ever since, taking care of 
Barbara, and eking out the ranty allowance paid 
her by the Kari with ber own siende “ income, 


ruther h: 





Lord Anst A always been a poor man, 
Coming inte rieerably encambered estate he 
had made! ffort to free himself from his diffi- 
culties, Fle had ne rcu; he had been heard to 
observe th: le could get e ug out of the old 

ce for hit ime, and he dit ida t particularly 
care about improving the pri y for the benefit 


of hia next of _ kin, 
So the E iived abroad, 
money one from his estate 


1g away 
in gambling and 


other amnsements—a fast, dissipated man, fond 


4 
the | 


seem an old servant ; can you tell me for whom 
LT should ak t} LI understood the Earl had a sister 
residing here,” 

A foreboding of ill seized Giles. 

Miss Mortimer is here, sir,” said the servant 
quickly, ‘‘Shall I tell her you bring 2 message 
irom the Earl?” 

'* Hardly that "—again the stranger hesitated. 
| © Will you ask her if she will see ma; add my 
business is urgent, and I cannot explain it by 
letter?” 

Giles ushered him into the disused drawing- 
room, and weut.in search of bis mistress. 

Left alone the eiranger walked to the window 





avd dissolute companions 
well he cared 
ra was rafe 


vf donbtful pursvit 
Miss Mortimer thought it jurt 
eo little for his child 5 at least 
from contamination, 

Put, sias! there isa great gu! 
fifty and eighteen. The pious maiden lady re- 
viced in Ler niece’s quiet, uneventful liie, She 


Bar 














fixed between | 


and looked out, then he took a leisurely survey 
| of the spartment, his keen eye taking in ata 
| glance its quaint beauty, despite the neglect to 
| which years of poverty had reduced it. 

‘It is a lovely place, ” exclaimed the young 
| man, as though soswering gome thought. “ Beau- 
| tiful even in its pwd ; and the decay is nob so 








surrounded her with religious cares, told her a | utter bno that a liberal outlay may restore it, I[ 
dowen times a week that goodness was better | wonder he could bear to stay away from such o 
tan happiness, occupation than amusement; | home, Well, I promised him to come, and 1 am 
nd Borbara listened with the semblance of | glad I have kept my word. I can judge better 
respect, and never told her aunt how her whole ; how to help them when I have seen and spoken 
nature thirsted for plessure--how she would { to them. I shall never forget his words— the 
glaciy bare forsaken: the quiet retirementa of | agonized cry in his voice—aa he said, ' Barbara 
the Park to share her father’s idle, pleasure- | has no clairaon you. I have neglected ber all 
loving existence if only he would bave allowed | my life. I meant to send for her and begin 
i afresh ; but I could never make up my mind, 

Pe ttle Barbara Mi | eonld not forgive her that she had cost her 
preach at her--might insiruct he ion ly in | mother's life, and dingpotnted ty hopes of a 
lain nee ‘ id housekcepiog 3 abe would | ron.’ Poor little Barbara,” went on the atranger 
nes ter t r’e nature, Le ‘a Anstruther’s | siowly, “if you sre like your mother you muat 
daughter h gay vrtistic disposition. She | have something sweet and lovable about you, 
dri auty, ehe lor snged for pleasure above | Well, aftér all, he was father to you only in 
ught clee; and even if the discipline went on |‘name, so, perhaps, you woy’t find things so | 
for years, she wo never becow ractical, | bad,” He started, Mirs Mortimer had entered | 
commonplace, religious person jike hei it. | unperceived, and now stood regarding hito with ! 

The clock struck one, and Barbara roused her- | stately interest, mixed with much hidden curi- | 

1f from | everie and went indoors, If the | osity. 

uns of Anstruther Park Jooked neglected | “Be sented, sir,” she said, with the air of a 


the house itself wae far worse, Jt was with dif- 
fenlty that Miss Mortimer could find a few 

ms decently furnished for her own and her 
nitve’s use 

she was sitting in the Cining-room when Bar- 
hare entered, looking very granti and: The 
dinner (it was always called lunch, by the way) 
consisted of a few slices of cold mutton served on 
1 quaint silver dish. Dut Miss Mortimer could 
not have looked more stately had she been 
presidiog over e royal banquet. 

“I'm awfully sorry I am so late, 
Barbara, penitentiy, as she took her sea 

Mies Mortimer ad 
butler, who had grown gr 
Anstruthers, waited on the Iadiey wi 
attestion, Ths meal was almost over when tl 
uninvited sonnd of fvoteteps made cven 
Mortimer look up. 

“ Someone is walki 
quickly. 

Garbara turned her 
view of the intruder ; buta 
at the door proclaimed tha 
eppeared. ‘niles looked |inquiringly oat the 
epinster,, Which would she think *the Teaat 
indignity--for him to leave his post, or a female 
servant to be alowed to.answer the do: 

“You had better go, Giles i” said the lady, 
slowly. “} daregay ib is the clergyman 
ealied for eubscriptions, You had better tell 
him I leave ali charitable duties to the Earl of 
Auetruther, who is absent for the present.” 

Giles bowed and replied, “ Yes, madam!” He 
thought privately charitable duties would not 
meet rauch attention from his master. 
Wever a man troubled himeclf less about euch 
things than the gay, pleasurs-loving Ear 

But Mise Mortimer’s prediction was 

it was uo clergyman who stood 
steps, bub a young fk 
mance, faultiessiy 


' 
te 
ately 








I'be old 
»yvice of the 
th assiduous 


igued no anewe 


*y in the 





Miss 


ig vp the avenue,’ she said, 
head too late to 


thunde: 


a visitor had really 


gaia a 


new 





with 





verified, 





yn the 
llow of {ine and open counte- 
attired in a light morning suit, 


| 
e | was wi'h the Karl on his deathbed, and he charged 
wg svyInmens | 

' 

| 


terrace | ‘It was very aydden, We 


| 

i 

| 

| princess, as she arravged the folds of her well- 
| worn black silk gown. “ The butler tells me you 
have come from my brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Anstruther.” 

“Yes,” replied Hugh Normap 

| have,” 

A silence shorh and uncomfortable. Miss 
Mortimer was scanning her visitor and trying to 
make ont the object of hia coming. He did not 
look much like the friends she had seen the Marl 
gather round him, What could have brought him 
to the Park ? 

“ Doubtless 
message,” began Miss Mortimer, 

* Hardly that. 
give me, I never was good at breaking news. I 


simply. “] 


the Earl entrusted you with a 
iffly. 
He asked me—I mean—for 


me to come to Englan . and wins the news my- 
self to Anstruther Park.” 

A white, scared look came to Miss Mortimer’s 
| face. This was the very lat news she had ex- 
pectei—the very Jast she had wished for, Her 
thoughts flew back to the time when she had 
first known the Earl, full twenty years before. 
What a handsome, comely man! How full of 
hope and life, Still the hopé had never been 
realised, n the hour of his wife's death his 
career had been one downward path. He had 
never given a father’s love to his child, and yet 

Barbara had always seemed to yearn for his 
notice and regard. Well, she would never have it 





F ron 


| 

fe 

Mr, Norman saw the tears in the old maid’s 

| eyes 

“ Forgive me,” he said, kindly. ‘I ought to 

| t nave been more ‘cautious ; ‘put Tam not used to 
such errands,” 

She grew calmer, Ouly # reet'esa interlacing of 

her thin fingers told him her agitation, 

were staying at 

Wiesh aden, and Neff sisieton going for a ride 


in Germany. His next-of-kin, Launcelot Fortes- 
cue, attended the fuueral as chief mourner,” 

“ Buried |” gasped Mies Mortimer, ‘‘ sored and 
buried! And this child wondéring why he does 
not write toher. I never hear a of such a thing.” 

“T would have come sooner,” returned Hugh, 
“but it was impossible. He left his kinsman so}. 
executor to his will and guardian to his only 
child. The new Earl would have come himeei| 
with me, but he feared it might be cousidered an 
intrusion.” 

He was interrupted, The door opened evd- 
denly, and there entered a girl whose face touched 
his heart. It was the same face he had seen in 
i gee locket, only younger and more beau- 
tifa 

“ What is the matter 7” cried Barbara, advanc- 
ing to meet ihe two, who stood as though ars 
bound at ber presence, “Aunt Julia, has this 
gentieman brought ball news? Is papa ill?” 

One look at her face, and Hugh knew the truth 
would be kindest. Very gently he told her what 
he had alrea4y told her aunt. 

"And you were with him?” asked the girl, 
with a piteous bigs of ber lip. “You, a 
sivanger, soothed his last hours, while l——” 


“He did not look on me as a stranger,” said 


Hugh, soothingly, “and, besides, his kinsman was 
with bim, Believe me, Lady Barbara, he would 


have sent for you had there been any time, He 
did not forged you ; he died with your name on 
his lips, His last words commended you to your 
cousin’s care. 

“T haven't got & cousin,” 

“ Mr, Fortescue—I mean Lord Anstruther, is 
your cousin. He was your father’s vext of-kio.” 

A strange lovk of anguish crossed the girl’s 
face, 

“ And will he come here? I remember now 
aunty told me this place was only ours while 
papa lived, Ohi Mr. Norman, have you come 
to turn us out—-to tell us we must leave te 

Park ? ow 

She had often longed for a change—had often 
longed to eee the gay, bright world thab Jay 
beyond her own little village, but only now cid 
she realize how dearly she loved the Park, how 
leaving it would be to her cruel exile, 

Hugh Norman never hesitated, 

“Lord Anstruther gave me no such errand 
He. is @ rich man-—so rich that he has other 
homes as grand as this, I am xm sure he 
would never’ wish you to leave here while you 
care to stay. He told me to assure your aunt of 
this!” 

“TI suppose he will come here?” said Mine 
Mortimer. “ He could hardly expect ue to accept 
his hospitality on a mere mesrage,” 

A fiush dyed Mr. Norman's brow. 

“T do not think Lord Anstruther will come 
here, madam! He is a. buay man, and know 

g that I was to see you, he trusted to me 
entirely.” 

“ Have you known him long?” 

"- it Near ly eix aod twenty years.” 

‘You are jesting !” said the spinster, re 
roving! 
a No are ! IT have known 
struther all my life. My parents loved 
dearly.” 

Barbera had vanished 3 perhaps she feared het 
com dosure would break down, 

“Is hea good man?” asked Miss Mort!mbr, 
ki ndly. 

Poor Hugh felt puzzled, 

“He’s vot a bad fellow, 
friend, and an honest enemy.” 

“ And you think I should not be encouraging 
the wicked by acceding to his proposals?” 

This was enigmatical, but Mr, Norman wis 
quite equal to the occasion, 

“T am eure it would burt his feelings very 
much if you refused.” 

“Then you wey tell him I accept. 


Lord An- 


A true 


madara | 


“T am 6 





talote. The iearee, Pisce! not ‘Properly broken in ; 


. 


poor woman, Mr, Norman, and it is something 
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to have a roof over my head, Nighty pounds 
» year would not provide @ luxurious home for 
Barbara aod me, Hugh spent rather more each 
year on cigars alone.” 
’ “But surely there will be some provision for 
sour niecs? Lady Larbara cannot be entirely 
dependent on yout” 

“We have had stray banknotes from her 
‘ther,’ admitted Misa Mortimer; “but he 
told me plainly he had no power to leave her 
soything, If she were vot such a child she 
would be able to earn her own living, but she 

so young, and with her unfortunate appear- 


“It must not be thought of,” said the gentle- 
man, @ecidedly, “ You will allow me to report 
to the Earl the success of my mission, I shall 

ve the pleasure of forwarding to your niece.a 
few maemorials of her father.” 

ie put out his hand, and Miss Mortimer took 
heartily, She liked hie frank, outspoken 
manner, aod felt almost inclined to iuvite him to 
etay the night, but prudence prevailed. 

“T can’t make out what you are crying for,” 
she said, when she found Barbara in tears. “ You 
an't remember your father. You can’t have 
iad one spark of affection for him,” 

“T always hoped he would send for me and 
let me love him some day,” pleaded Barbara, 
‘and now I can never see him again.” 

“Tt won’t make any difference, child. We 
aball just live onin the old home in the old 
way.” 

* Bat don’ you see,” cried Barbara, with a 
sort of choked sob, “ before we had a right to 
be hero, aud now we're.just two paupers living 
on charity, The home isu’t really ours a bit. 
At ony moment Lord Aastrather might turn us 
out. Ib isu’t our house, it isn’t our garden ; 
overything, from the old trees to the suaallest bit 
of iurniture, is his,”’ 

Miss Mortimer had no patience with the 
elicate, sensitive pride of Barbara's nature, 
“You're a bad, ungrateful girl!’ she said, 
vith « smothered sigh, ‘and there'll bo little 
happiness for you ia this world or the next if 
you don’t mend your ways.” 

(n the course of a week changes had come to 
tue quiet old mansion, Miss Mortimer had been 
miataken ia thinking things would go on “just 
the same,’ 

First, a grave, legal person came down, armed 
with the \arl’s instructions, He offered Giles 
aad the old housekeeper liberal terms to remain 
in his client's service, 

Hie made @ list of such retainers as would be 
required under them ; he announced that in a 
few days workmen would come from London and 

ut the house ia a complete state of decorative 
repair iat after this furniture and ornaments 
woud ba sent to embellish the almost empty 
rooms ; gardeners were to begin at once to restore 
the grounds to their old splendour. 

Mr. MacGrant, the rapacious steward, who bad 
been the chiaf agent of the late lord’s extoriions, 
was to be dismissed, his place would be filled by 
4 pergonal friend of Lord Anstruther--Hugh 
‘vrman, 

Giles oud his wife stared. 

“Tell cost a mint of money, sir.” 

“The new Earl is a rich man,” 

“And MacGrant's cottage isn’t fit for a gentle- 
mao. Mi. Norman looks as if he had been used 
to different things.” 

“Mc. Norman fs quite contented.” 

Mise Mortimer was gratified by receiving an 
Autograph letter from the new master of the 


a 


“atk, in which he fully recoguised his niece’s | I know after such a loss as yours one cannoi fee! 


claims on him, He-enid,— 
“So long as the ladies 


lady Purbara, Should she tire of the Park and 
wiah for a new home this allowance would be 


5 
double 


"Your cousin is a liberal man,” said Miss | ton, smiling. “Mamma and I have wanted to 
know you ever since we aaw your face in church 
two months age. Now, Lady Barbara, do say 


Mar tiene , looking inte Barbara's troubled eyea, 
“2 hate bim,” 
“y arbara |”? 

, -aea why does he do it!” straggliog with 


! ned at his house | as you like with us, Gladys hae qreason for not 
he wou.d iorward a yearly sum>of two hundred | caring much for society just now, and I think 
snl ftty pounds for the personal expenses of } you would be goad friends.” 


or not} and, not content with that, he begins to 
Improve the Park, Improve it, indeed! Just 
as if it wasn’t a great deal better already than 
anything he had ever seen |” 

But Barbara cried and remonstrated in vain. 
Miss Mortimer took her own way. A part of 
Lord Aostruther’s cheque was spent in procuring 
graceful mourning toileta for his cousin; and 
the punt wrote a letter brimming over..with 
gratitude to the kiusmaan who had been eo 
generous. 

It always seemed to Barbara, in looking back 
upon that time, that no month of ber life had 
ever seemed so long as this special August. 

Already the workmen were busy about the 
Park, already the news had gob wind that the 
uew Earl was a wealthy mau, and every acro of 
the property was now free and unencumisred. 

The notables of Blaukshire decided he was 4 
man to be cultivated ; and, as he persisted jn 
remaining in an obscure German village, they 
drove over to the Park to see if any news of him 
could be extracted from its inmates, 

Mies Mortimer received them affably. It really 


was making her quite agreeable. She wea fast 
dropping her austerity ; there would always be 
an exirs stiffuess in her manner, and a tinge of 
puritanism in her language. 


found her much nicer than they expected} acd, | 
av to Barbara, she was a beauty—a beauty they 
must ecreen from their sons and brothers. 

As yet there was no danger ; the girl was in 
such deep mourning they could not be expected 
to invite her to their houses. Besides, sho did 
not seem so friendly disposed as her aunt. 

Before her crape hems bad been decreased 
Lord Anstruther would bave returned home, 
and it would have become unnecessary to court 
him through his relations, 


Bat, for all that, the matrons of Blankshire | bore that name 


] with Ba: bara, who seemed ail st once to have 
turned rebeliious on her hands, 

Mrs, Clinton and her daughter waited while a 
few simple preparaiions were made, and then they 
drove their guest home in the pleasant cocines« 
of the September evening. 

It was a delig!tful glimpse of home life to 
which they brough? Barbara, The Clintons were 
rich withott pretension, refined without exclu- 
siveness. They made the Eurl’s daughter fee) as 
if they bad known ber for yeara; and when at 
teu o'clock she wisbed Mrs, Clinton good-night, 
the kiud, motherly kiss upon ler face made the 
teare start to Barbara’s eyes. She bad been 
longing for affectiou all her life, and now it seemed 
as if a little bad come to her. 

“ Come into my room and have a chat,” begged 
Gladys, as they passed her own door, “ Lady 
Barbara, I feel as. if we, were going te be great 
friends,” 

"Then you mat not call me that.” 

“Well, then, you must call me Gladys,” 

“T sball like to; ibis such a pretty nama,” 

“So is yours, Bar bare Fortescue, it sounds 





t 
} 


seemed as if the freedom from pecuniary cares as if it came out of a book,” 


“T wish it didn’t. 2f I had been called Sarah 
| Jones things would have been much easier.” 

** You're not a bit like a Sarah Jooce, What 
do you want to do what would be eacier if you 

> 

Barbara looked rownd anxiously. 

**No cne can hear us, and I promise to kee; 
your secret, [ never broke a promise in my 
life.” 

“T want torun away! It is so wretched,” 

But, dear,” and Glady’s put one arm fondly 
round her slighs, girlish form, “ you aro so young 
and pretty, What would you do in the preat 
wide world?” 

“Yehouldn't always be called unprateful ! 
Aunt Julia coulda’b be telling me every Lour of 





But there was one among the many callers ai 
Anstruther Park who differed from the general 
verdict, 

Mra, Clinton was a wealthy widow, with neither 
son nor brother to fear for; her ouly child was 
already engaged to a most eligible yn ; there- 
fora of all the people who pressed their sympathy 
upon Miss Mortimer she and her daughter were 
the most disinterested ; and as they had only re- 
cently acquired the small property where they 
resided they could not be blamed for not earlier 
visiting the Park. 

“TJ wish you would spare your niece to us for 
a little while,” aaid Mrs, Clinton, looking pity. 
ingly into Barbera’s blue eyes. “I am sure the 
chauge will do her good.” | 
* Barbara never ails anything, thank you.” 

* Bat she has had so much grief aud anxiety 
lately.” 

“J don’! think girls usually sorrow much for 
fathers they have ly seen, I can assure you, 
Mrs. Clinton, Barbara would not thavk 
yoo for your invitation, She is most cistressingly 
proud ; she has no gratitude in her nature} it is 
beyond my efforts to persuade her towrite to her 
cousin, who has bebaved most generously towards 
her.” 

Mrs. Ciinton guessed alittle of tho sufferings 
the proud sensitive nature had bad to undere», 
and she crossed the room to the sofa where Bar- 
bara, looking anything bub disdainful, was 
listening to Gladys Clinton’s kind atteropte at 
conversation, 

“Lady Barbara,” said Mrs, Clinton, gently, 
“T want your aunt to lend you to us for a few 
days, but she assures me you would not like it, 


ene 


fit for plensure-seeking, but you shall be aa quiet 


Barbara looked into the kind gentle face. 
“Do you really want me?” 
* OF course she does,” answered! Gladys Clin- 


es ! .” 
Miss Morcimer was quite unable to resist three 





acreous, “Fie ie making me live on charity ; 


; : pleaders, and she yielded the point all the more 
he ie making me take his money whether I will ! readily, pe: haps, beeause she had a daily warfare 





the day how rauch Lord Austruther has done for 
mei” 

Gladys atroked the bright hair caressingly. 

“Js that your trouble, Barbara?” 

"To is a bitter one, Oh, Gladys, only five 
weeks azo f had no heavier trouble than wearing 
shabby clothes, and having no pleasures like 
other girla ; and now-—--” 

“And now!” 

‘And now they have made me into a little 
pauper, ‘The vary clothes I wear, the very food 
I eat, belongs to Lord Anstruther !” 

“But he is gour cousin, dear, 
guardian,” 

“T can guacd myself!’ said Barbara, passion- 
ately. “I hate him! He iy spoiling my dear 
old home. He is just making the Park an 
advertisement for his money, just as ha 
makes me an advertisement of his clarity; 
but I wou’t stand it, Gladys] I mean to run 
away!” 

Gadys Clinton listened with ready sympathy. 
All her life she hed longed for a sister, aud the 
very firet sight of Barbara’s sweet wistful 
face had attracted her strangely. She put ap 
one haud and stroked the bright golden head 
caresaingly, 

"You look only made for happiness,” she ssid, 
gentiv. “Promise me that you will try aud be 
happy here with us,” 

Barbara proailsed, 

"I did not mean that I shouldrun away now 
directly, only that I was thinking about it, Shall 
you live here siways, Gladys? Woa't you get 
tired of the country ¢” 

Liss Clinton blushed crimson, 

“T don’s think I shall live here alvays, 
Barbara. 1 expect Bertie will want me wien ve 
comes home.” 

“Ts he your brother }”’ 

“Oh, no,” and again the blushes deepened. 
“He is Sir Bortram Lisle, and I am going to 
marry hia.” 

Barbara gasped. 

“Then you are evgaged? Do you know I 
never met anyone who was engaged in all my 
life #" 

The other girl smiled, she really could not help 


and «your 


it. 
“We have known each other all our lives, F 
can’t remeuiber when Bertis didn’t love me,, 
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on'y he is a soldier, and he didn’ like to sel! out 
just when his country needed him, and so he is 
in Africa,” 

“In Africa? But 
fightivg in Africa,” 

** Yes,” very slowly, “they are. I never feel 
quite easy about my darling, Garbara. That is 
why we came bere, why marmuma told your aunt 
we lived so quietly. I couldn't bear to go to 
parties and dance and enjoy myself while ali the 
while Bertie might be——" | 

She broke dowu then, the iash worde were 
choked with sobs, Barbara leont over her and 
kissed her, 

So you see, dear, you're not the ouly person 
with troubles; we will comfort each other, 
Barbara.” 

Barbara ayreed. 

‘Only yours wi'l soon be over,” she persisted, 
“and when Sir Bertram comes home you will be 
guite happy. Now I shall never be anything but 
® dependant upon my hsteful cousin unless I 
take the lew into my own hands and run away.” 

It wouldn't do, Barbara.” 

Barbara shook her pretty head. 

“*T don’t know, I think I should be happier ; 
only, Gladys, I can’t make up my mind what I 
am moat fittedfor. Girls in books who earn their 


I thought people wore 


own living generally have one great gift, and it 
seew's te me I have nove unless it is for dog no- 
thing.” 

“ise Clinton kissed her, and they said good- 
night ; but es the door closed on Barbara Gladys 


thought there was but one réle in life for which 


she was fitted, that of being loved and cared for. 


CHAPTER II, 


In a week Barbara was perfecily at home with 
the Clintons. Shs loved the gentle widow as she 
had never loved snyonze before; aud Gladys— 
well, Barbara thought Gladye was eweet enough 
to be the heroine of a story. 

Miss Mortimer had made one anxions call to 
:e8 how her niece was getting on ; but the sight 

{ the fresh colour returning to the girl’e cheeks 
and the ol@ arch smile on her lips conquered all 


her scruples, aud she consented that Barbara’s | 


visit should be prolonged. 


Lord Anatruiher still ebsented himeelf from 


his inberitance 


No one knew when he might be 
expected ; 


meanwhile the workmen were getting 


on apace, and the restoration of the grand old | 


mansion wis progressing rapidly, 

Everyone but Barbara agreed that the new 
Garl was adding to the beauty of the place by 
benishing the air of neglect and decay that had 
huag aboutit for so long, but nothing her cousin 
‘ ound favour in the eyes of Lady Barbara. 
“Tam quite sure he’s a horrid man,” she said 
Gladys one day when che latter had persuaded 
ber to go for a long walk, and they returned 
through the Anstruther grounds because the 
other way was eo much farther. “ Everything 
looked beautiiv! before, why should he try to 
change it $"’ 

Gledys did not auswer; she knew that Bar- 
bara wes sensitive to a fault upon the subject, 
ed she could not bear to wound her feelings by 
expressing praise 
ments; but some one alse heard the words. 
Another moment and Hugh Norman appeared, 
raleing hie hat courteously to Barbara and 
ompenion, 

“ Don’t 


you thi 


cousiv, Lady Barbara?’ he asked, gently. “ 


lf 
you would only acknowledge it, his oue desire | 
bas heen thai everything ehould be as little | 


changed as possible 
eure-——” 
*Tnever mean to see him!” ssid Barbara, 
decidedly, “Mr, Norman, I quite hatehim !” 
Mr, Norman looked concerned. 
‘if you hated me 1 could understand it, I 
wae unfortinate enough to bring you the news 
of your father’s death, My promise to your 


When you aee him, I am 


cousin obliges me te remain in this neighbour- | 


and thus 
sight of mic,” 
As he spoke & large dog 


— 
000 


trouble you by the occasional 


ran towards them 


barking loudly. 








of Lord Anstruther’s improve: | 


her 
‘ 


you area little bard on your 








To reality he was little more 
than a puppy ; his barks were of the most joyous 
nature, merely expressing his satisfaction at find- 
ing hie master, but Barbara never thought of 
that. 

Tervified, she took to her feet and fley 
than ran dowu a varrow winding pathway, 

Rover, imagining it a game of romps, started 
entirely for his amusement, set off in pursuit. 
Hugh Norman turned to Miss Clinten with a 
troubled face, 

“I think we had better not go after them. 
Rover is as harraless as a dove, and Lady Barbara 
might resent my pursult as interference,” 

Gladys smiled as young ladies do not often 
ainile at perfect strangers, 

“TY am so glad we have met you!” 

*$SoamI)” 


Tl want to know why you wrote to mamma 


asking her not to reveal our former acquaintance 
with you! We sre both bewildered at seeing 
you hereas Lord Anstruther’s agent, We always 
thought-——.” 

Hegh smiled pleasantly. 

‘You thought I was rich enough to plesse 
myself? You remerabered that pleasant sum- 
mer when you and Mrs. Clinton were persuaded 
by Bertram ‘o takeacruise in my yacht} Well, 
Miss Clinton, 1 canaot explain things fully to you. 
I must get you to trust me, only I am jusb as 
rich now as I was then. I am very intimate 
with Anstruther, and IJ couldn’t refuse to come 


rather 


and see to things here for him. I think people | 


generally put me down as & very poor man be 
ause of the arrangement; and I rather like it, 
it’s & pleasant masquerade,” 

: But why doesn’t Lord Anstruther come him- 
self }” 

“ He doesn’t want to,” 

‘* And what is he like }” 

“ Six-foot-one in his stockings, fair, and rather 
cheerful when things don’t bother him. Between 
ourselves, he is hopelesely in love with s young 
lady who detests him; and he is so busy in 
making wild plans for changing her opinion 
of him that he has time to think of avthing 
elee.” 

Gladys looked amused. 

* You speak as if he were nice,” 

“I. don’t dislike him! [ really think Lady 
Barbara is too hard on him.” 

“And now that I have met you, and Barbara 
has introduced us, don’t you think you could 
come aud call? We'll be very careful not to 
confess we knew you last summer, 

“T should like to come very much; but re- 
member you must introduce me to Mrs. Clinton 
as & stranger.” 

“Bow mysterfous you are! 
that i” 

For an sgonised shriek had reached them. 
Quick as lightning they ran down the narrow 
path taken by Barbsra, They found her 
stretched motionless on the ground, Rover 
beside her licking her hand, as though being 
conscious he was in fault, though he had no 
dea of hia offence. 

‘*What have you done, dear?” cried Gladys, 
bending over her. 

“] think I have broken my leg,” said Barbara, 
faintly. “IL was running and eomehow I fe!) 
with it doubled under me, And only think, 
Gladys, I need not have been afraid; Rover is 
quite friendly now.” 

There was a strange look of pain on Hngh 


Hark, what was 


Norman’s face, 


“How can I tell you of my sorrow, Lady 


Barbara? Indeed I had no thovght of your 
being frightened, or I should not have brought 
Rover here, 


I thought it would only excite 
him more ff4 ran after him,” 


But Barbara wae maguanimous enough to 


acquit him of ali blame, She koew quite well 
he had had nothing to do with the accident. 


“Yon could not help it. I: was foolish of me 
to be so frightened, He really is 9 dear old dog,” 


| and she stroked his black coat with her little 
white hand, 
leg aches horribly. 


“Oh, Gladys, what aball Ido} my 
I know I can’t walk home, 
IT can’t move it.” 

Mise Clinton looked troubled, 


“J&I went home and came back in the car- 
riage 1" 

“The carriage would never get up here,” sai? 
Barbara, dolefully. 

“TY think thet is the best plan,” chimed in 
Mr. Norman, with a quiet air of decision. * It 
you would bring the carriage to the begtoning of 
the ehrubbery, Miss Clinton, Lady / rbara and I 
| would join you there,” 
| Gladys set cf They were near home, barely 
& quarter-of-a-mile, so she hoped not to be long 
away. 

Hugh Norman bent over Lady Barbara with o 
strange anxiety in his grey eyes, 

“Ts it very painful 3” 

“ Horrible.” 

* Your friend will not be long.” 

“Bat I shall never be able to walk there. 
Never.” 

I know you will allow me to carry you.” 

Lady Barbara objected. 

“I think a wheelbarrow would be much better, 
I daresay there is one about the house.” 

“ But the wheelbarrow would be Lord Anstru- 
ther’s ; besides, there is no occasion to alarm your 
aunt,” 

Both these argumente were effectual, Barbara 
put out one hand and allowed him to raise her 
ix his arms, Hugh wished madly the distance 
was greater, 

The first time he looked on her face he had 
lost his heart hopelessly to Lady Barbara For- 
tescue, ; 

He bad come to Anstruther as the Earl’s agent 
| in the sole hope of seeing her again, and now she 
| wasin his arms, Her golden hair unfastened from 
| ite coils fell over his shoulders, and her soft breath 
| fanned his cheeks, 
| ‘*Am I very heavy 1” 

He smiled, 

“I don’t feel your weight, Lady Barbara, 
| It has been such a pleasure to-me to see you 
again.” 

Taey had reached the place of meeting now, 
and he had depo:ited Barbara on a rustic seat, 
She raised her blue eyes half doubbtfully to his, 
but she met there a glance whose earnestness 
almost frightened her. f 

“Tam glad io see you too,” she said, gravely. 
“You were with papa at the last. You took 
| all the trouble to come here with the news, 
| You have been very good to me, Mr, Norman,” 

Hugh felt an insane desire to take her in hie 
arms and say he desired nothing better than to 
| be good to her all his days, but he restrained 

himself by an effort, 

“ For bis sake, your father's sake, will you try 

to look on me as a friend? I may not have 
| much power and influence; bud I would spend 
my heart’s best strength to serve you, Lady 
Barbara.” 

Barbara’s blue eyes dropped beneath the ardent 
goze of his. 

“| shall never forget your kindness. You are 
as unfortunate as lam. Lord Anstruther has 
managed to make you one of his dependants > 
only you don’t hate him asI do.” 

“No, I don’t hate him.” 

‘' Were you very poor? ” asked Barbara, bluntly. 
Were you really so badly off that you accepted 
this post? Everyone was surprised when they 
heard you had come to be the Harl’s agent.” 

“T wanted something sorely,” said Hugh, 
earnestly, “and this seemed to be the only way 
of getting it. Some day, Lady Barbara, I 
will tell you why I became Lord Anstruther’s 


agent. f 

The pony carriage came drivi'g up, with 
Gladys in it, Mr. Norman assisted Lady Barbara 
to hie side, then Miss Clinton begged bim to 
come home to lunch, that her mother might 
have an opportunity of thanking him, And so 
the trio set off for the pretty low-roofed dwelling 
which already seemed such a haven of peace to 
Barbara Fortescue. 

Mr. Norman met his hostess with admirable 
composure ; to see their greeting no one would 
ever have suspected they were not strangers. 
Fortunately the doctor had chanced to call, and 
Lady Barbara’s injuries were at once iuspected, 











and the injury pronounced to be only a slight 
sprain, 
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“A slight sprain!” repeated Barbara, indig- 
nantly, when the doctor had departed, and the 
others bad gathered in the boudoir where she 
was reclining on the sofa, “I wish he had to feel 


ib, 

“You are not used to pain,” said Hugh, 

ently. 

; To hie surprise her eyes filled with tears, 

“T don’t think I ever felt any pain in my life 
till to-day. I know I am a horrible coward, but 
I can’t help it.” 

“{ hope you will never grow apy braver,” 
answered Hugh, “if the courage is only to come 
through suffering,” 

He took his leave soon afterwards, but Mrs, 
Clinton gave him a pressing Invitation to repeat 
his visit. 

“T can’t make it out the least in the world,” 
she said to her daughter, when they were alone. 
“TY know his father was 8 millionaire, What 
in the world has made him sgevt to Lord 
Anetrother ?” 

Gladys smiled. 

“ You would laugh at me so, mamma, if I told 
you my opinion.” 

‘'T will ba as serious as a judge.” 

“T think he cares for Barbara, and hae adopted 
this disguise just to be near her,” 

Mrs, Olinton shook her head, 

“You are too romantic, Gladys ; depend upon 
it your pretty little friend is far too proud to 
have anything to say to her cousin’s agent, 
Now, in his own true character, Mr. Norman 
might have had @ chance,” 

Gladya retained her own opinion, but she was 
a dutifal daughter, and cafd no more. 

Mr. Norman put « very liberal construction 
upon Mrs. Clinton’s invitation, for after that 
hardly a day passed without his coming, 

At firat hie errand was to inquire after Lady 
Barbara ; then, as she progressed to convales- 
cence, he came to see Mra, Clinton, or to play 
tennis with Gladys, Almost all hie leizure time 
was spent at the houre,and when st last the news 
of this got wind, very, very, irate was the neigh- 
bourheod, 

To encourage a young man about whom none 
knew anything, to throw him constantly into the 
society of a beautiful orphan, was, people 
declared, monetrous. 

One cr two matrons, more cfficious than the 
rest, called upon Miss Mortimer, thinking it their 
cuty to enlighten her as to the danger into which 
her piece was thrust, 

Miss Mortimer listened to them with composed 
face and calyp anewer, but the moment they were 
gone she went upstairs, put on her bonnet, and 
walked briskly to the low-roofed house, aud asked 
for Mra. Clinton, 

Barbara and Gladys were out, so the widow 
received her guest alone. Mires Mortimer did aot 
beat about the bush; she went etraighd to the 
potnt, and upbraided Mrs. Clinton in no measured 
terme, 

She had promised Lady Barbara should meet 
no one, aod she had exposed her constantly to 
the society of a handsome young nobody—the 
paid servant of her cousin. 

“T don’t think an ageut is exactly a servant,” 
said Mra, Clinton, bravely, “Jf had another 
daughter I should not be troubled if she showed 
any preference for a man sc handsome and <cis- 
tinguished as Mr. Norman.” 

Miss Mortimer again demanded Barbara's 
imomediate return, 

“T will send her over to-morrow in the pony 
carriage, She will be too tired to pack when she 
comes in ; and, indeed, Miss Mortimer, I think 
you are alarming yourself needlessly, 1 have 
a seen Mr. Norman pay your niece any atten- 

thons.” 


Misa Mortimer was propitiated. She agreed to 


there was a pleading look in her blue eyes which | never be eatisfied unless you gare me love for 
made Mrs. Clinton stoop and kiss her. love.” 
“T wish we could keep you always, Barbara “T always liked you,” she whispered; “and 
My dear, you must remember I have always a | now——" 
home for youhgye, You have been just like one “ And now !” he repeated, encouragingly. 
of oureelves, aff I can never think of you as “J think the worst part of peing home is the 
ee —, vo aTeaae a. losing you. I know aunt —— 
ye shpped away to change ber dress; Airs He finished the sentence for her. 
Clinton followed her, Barbara, whose deep] “Aunt Julia will think it wicked madness of 
mourning permitted of little variety, went down | a jand-sgent to presume to love anf Harl’s 
to the drawing-room. There was a great weight | daughter, Barbara, I don’t mind what aunt 
— - hex et as tee he Julia says, I don't ony ge a, in 
e Park wae her home; she had heen bora | the world saye or thinke if only that you love 
there, she had spend all her eighteen years con” r " 5 
beneath its roof, and loved every feature of the She hesitated. 
dear old place, and yet the thought of returning * Think of it well,” urged Hugh you are 
to it filed her with regret-—an almost wobearable | the Lady Barbara Fortescue, Tam Lord Anstru- 
presentiment of iil had come to her. ther’s accent, and between us s gulf yawns. Js 
“T have been so happy here,” she cried aloud, | your love srfticlent to bridge it over? I will 
in her agony—"‘ so very happy ; and I feel I | have no half mengurea, Barbara, my darling, I 
an a ge — a wail ee mus be to you all or nothing,” 
She kne on the rug, the Orolig She b head his breast. 
falling on her soft hair and lighting up its golden oe a ? > aa ss 
colour; her little whito hands were locked He could hardly catch the whieper. 
nervously together, She was so full of her own “ALL” : 
sad thoughts that she never heeded the sound And you are not afraid of poverty 1” 
of footsteps ; she never knew anyone had broken “T would bear anything with you.” 
her solitude until a deep uusical voice fell upon} «OF course Lord Anstruther will be indig- 
ge What isthe matter?” ag 
- “Tet him!” 
She knew then full well who was the «Hell tell you there's a great difference 
speaker, but she wade no attempi to answer | petween us.” : 
him, only she looked mors steadily into the bright “There {s,” gravely; “you are en houest 
red Hames, as though she eaw some story written | man earning your own living. I am kept by bis 
there ; then a hand was put upon ber shoulder, | charity.” 
and someone-—-she knew quite well whom —turned “Barbara, you have promised ; you are quite 
— face —e round, se that he could look into | sure of yourself, darling? It would be death to 
a om fame aed | me to lose you after this.” 
You have been crying. : | “I ehall never change,” she whispered, 
I can’t help it”—there wae a kind of | «7 shan call on Miss Mortimer to-morrow, and 
ars rh “ry voice—"*Tam so miserable!” | ack her for her treasure.” 
r ; d *)” 
Generally he called her “ Lady Barbara,” but! «i Why -< coldly. 
she never noticed the change—never thouglit of Aunt Julia will blr Tae hs 
rebuking bin, St ae . - on we? 80 t horrid ie sug " 
"Pacbars, what ping you? Doo’ you | ug mona SY a rr of Bo ey 
Swew You ‘peommemy, aage $6 tock oe we'as 6 | lietening to them would hurt me more thaw 


wo 





friend ?” | you.” 

ov ” ’ 0 j ” | . 

“ Try wate t do any good. } Mr, Norman did not ecem alarmed 

s pe 1 “T think I can manage avat Julia, Barbara,” 

Tam going home, Aunt Julia has been bere Sry 

-d - morn orning Lam going bac Mg ah | , 
re ey: and 7 eee BoM x “Don’t you know you have promived tu be my 
to the F ark. wife?” + 


” 


“ Not for ages aud ager 

“Very soon, indeed, and J want an earnest of 
your promise, sweet, Kise rae once, pub your 
| arms round my neck, and tell me it fs mod all a 
dream,” 

“YT can’t,” she whispered. ‘I never klased 
anyone in my life except aunt Julia, and Gladys 
aud Mrs, Clinton,” 

“Let me join the exceptions, Barbara, and 
then we wil! close the list.” 

She reised her beautiful eyes to hie face, Hugh 
Norman drew her close to him and pressed his 
lips to hers, 

"My darling!” he said, fondly, ' my precions 


and certainly the most opposed to his desires ; 
but he eaid nothing of that. He looked full into 
the blue eyes, 

“And you are sorry 1” 

Yes, I suppose it’s wrong. Aunt Julia bas 
been good to me all my life, but I never loved 
ber as I love Mra, Clinton and Gladys.” 

“They love you. ‘Phey will not be content to 
lose you.” 

She sighed. 

“They can’t help it.” 

“ And will you stay at the Park?” / 

“f euppoee so, I wanted to run Away, only 
Gladys was so ehocked ; and then lately I have 


Jt was the last news he had expected to hear, 





been so ha haven't thought any more about | Wife!” 
it,” vert ® ' r ¥ bis Enter Mrs, Clinton acd Gladys just in time 
“ Barbara!” ; | to perceive Lady Barbara and Mr. Norman 


7 , Le i Y +] sroximity, Hugh took 
There was'a sound of deep emotion in his | Standing fn very close proximity 8 : 
‘ , - | his darling's hand and Jed her wp to the geantis 


voice, He put out his hand, and took one of her , ?™ 
staal! white ones into a firm claap. widow, ‘ + Sark 
“I have loved you ever since I first saw |. “I want you to oe ulate me. Barbara 
you,” he said, simply. “Barbara, do you pg? ye - cokes be ‘iidered 
think you could bring youreelf to marry me }” non nile ae ne Oe, ane” a 
Barbara’s blue eyes dropped beneath bis pe peel ber -~ en nie pr at 
erat % { ee 5 vas Oy CL j 159 i 
ard loved you ever since the sumwer’s day J | 78 ®ssuring Miss Mortimer you had never palit 
- ‘giles : fal attention elieve her 
saw you first. That one brief glance at you did | ber aiece ay & baer uukee Pd aw ma car 
its work, I never rested untill had been named | 0D'¥ reason for taking Barbars eway Was ® Ci 
Lord Anstruther’s agent. I thought by accepting of your learning to care for her. 











leave Barbara until the next day; sho even at- 
tempted a grateful epeech to Mra. Clinton for all 
her kindnees, 

“Tt has been a pleasure to have her,” declared 
the other lady. “I have never met any girl so 
sweet and attractive as Lady Barbara Fortescue,” 

She told the girls the news when they came in, 
Gladys received it with outspoken regret and 


that humble title I should at least see you some- {| “I learned that long ago, Perhaps Mins 
times,” | Mortimer will relent and leave Barbara hei 
The little hand remalned in hia, ' now ehe knows it is too Jate to avert the mis- 


never thought anyone would love me.” Gladys bent over her trfeud, — 

" Listen,” went on Hugh eagerly; “I love “Yam sure you will be very happy.” ; 
you as my own soul, I think I would give | She would have said more, but a glance from 
my life iteelf just to have called you miue;| Hugh interrupted ber, and told her he still 


“T can't uaderatend it,” she murmured. “I | chief,” 





much grumbling. Barbara said nothing, only 


but, Barbara, 1 ama jealous nature, I should | wished to be koown only ae Lord Anstrucher’s 
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he news to Mies Mortimer, but this Lady Barbara 
cethned, 

‘Tt would coly make me more miserable to 
k you suffered from her rudeness too, I 
shall mauage best alone. Good. bye, dear! thank 





il, 

But as evidently in no hurry to. com- 
menee the interview: for she stood on the 
errace steps wi og Mise Ciinton drive away. 
Not until | 1 was entirely out of sight 

} she push open the glass door which led to 
their own particular apartments, and go in search 


of her aunt, 


JSHAPTER TL 
L Baxeina, Forrescvk had nob expected 
the news ¢ vad to tell would be received very 
favoura \ty the Jay » for ao many years 
bad presickda over her 

cepared ¢ 





i038; but even she 
theburst of rage with 


wementto Hugh Norman, 

It was not } passionate auger, furious but 
short lives culd, bitter, imcredulity— 
eC 1 69 itier as almost to crush Barbara 
be at ts w if he 

“mM Cunton ought to be ashamed of her- 

lf,” deciared avui Julia. “I bad a dim fear 
that Mr, Norman might forget himself suffi- 


ciently to admire 5 
nly yesterday, but 


ou, and I taxed ber with it 
she denied it utterly.” 
t kuowitthen. Hugh only spoke 
to her last night, Aunt Julia, dear aunt Julia, 
lon't be angry with us. Hugh is a gentleman, 
aud if heis ot rich he has much more than | 
ve, 
‘He ia a 
hunter !”’ 
The blood 


hia taunt, 





Led + 
3He Giev & 


mercenary, presuming fortune 


f the Fortescues was roused at 
* Hardly, or he would not seek to marry the 

ory lian of a pauper nobleman-—a girl who lives 

on the charity of a distant kinsman.” 

“ Barbara!” proclaimed Miss Mortimer, in her 

formal voice, “you forget yourself 

angely, Your words show the low society you 


| have kep!, and the evil iniluence brought to bear 


upon you. Youare an infatmated child, and I 
blame Mra. Clinton more than I do you for ex 
posing you to the attentions of a needy adven- 
turer.” 

“ Hugh is not a needy adventurer ! " 

“T forbid you to mention Mr. Norman's name 
in my presencs, or to hold any communicatior 


with bim. You are only eighteen—for nearly 
three 


ears you are uuder my control. Long 


| before you are of age you will have forgotten all 


about this folly, and will thank me for saviog 


} you from yourself,” 


**7 ehali never f 
wife.” 

**You will be nothing of the kind,” returned 
heraunt. “I shail write immediately to your 
generous cousin, and beg him to remove Mr, 
Norman fromthe neighbourhood, Without com- 
promising you it will be easy to intimate that 
the young man has shamefully abused his 


rget him} I mean to be his 


| position.” 
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Harbara rose from her chair and stood looking 
a’ her aunt with a world of defiance ia her blue 
eyes 

Nothing that you say will alter it,” she said, 
aloiovt as calealy as her aunt herself had spoken 
“JT love Mr. Norman, and I have promised to be 
his wife. You may have power to delay the 
marriage—you may be able to make me very 
miserable while I remain with you—but you 
can't help my being happy at last. No one can 
do that.” 

Miss Mortimer threw up her hantis. 

“And to think that you ara 
daughter.” 

“T suppose Earls’ daughters have feelings very 
much like other people’s,” replied Barbara, de- 
maurel y. 

“ And this man is not even in a profession ; he 
is nothing iu the world but @ paid servant of 
your courin’s,” 
fc seems to me we are well matched. Woe 
are both Lord Austruther’s retainers—the only 


an Earl's 








"to 


difference is Hugh worke for his salary gt I 
don’t.” : 

She went upstairs, She knew quite well that 
it waa war to the knife, that a very bitter 
struggle isy befora hey. All-her old, careless 
liberty would be over henveforward, » She would 
be watched amd guarded as carefully ss m& con- 
demved criminal. Probably Hagh would not 
even be allowed admittance when he calied that 
afternoon, Certainly she should not ve allowed 
to see him, 

Barbara sat down at her shabby Htile desk 
and ivdited her first love letter. It was very 
short, and about as unlike the generality of such 
missives as it well could be; but it came from 
the heart, And the tears from her blue eyes fell 
on to the papor as she wrote,— 


** Duan Huon,—I have. told aunt Julia, aud 
she is awiul, She says I shall never see you 
agsin, because she will keep me shut up till Tam 
twenty-one, and long before that you will have 
forgotten all abouts me; but you won't, will 
you?! Oh, Hugh! isn’t it hard, when we were 
so happy? Aunt Julia is going to write to Lord 
Anstruther and get him to send youaway. I[ 
feel too miserabie to write any more; only whst- 
ever happens I am ever your own 

' Bansara.” 





etter finished, Barbara went downstairs 

dining-room, Giles was there making 
preparations for iunch. There were other ser- 
vaute about the house now who might have 
saved him the trouble; but the old servant 
would allow no stranger waih upon his dear 
young lady on this firat day of her retura from 
her long ulsenve. 

Giles.’ 

He looked up. Lady Barbara stood at his 
side with a etrangely coaxing look in her*blue 
eyes. [a bygone days she had coaxed him for 
flowers and games of play with jaat that look. 
Giles had been syrannized over by her. ever 
since che was a white-frocked baby just able to 
run alone. Lady BarBara stood first and fore- 
most in his honest heart. He respected her 
aunt for the sake of-old associations, and her 
connections with the family;.but he loved 
Barbara for herself. 

“ What is it, my lady ?” 

Barbara shut the door and came up to his 
side 

“ Giles, you have got me out of a great many 
acrapes, and saved me from lots of punishments. 


| Iwaut you to do just one thing more for me.” 


“ There’s nothing in the world that I wouldn't 
do for you, my dear young lady.” 

“Tt's a great deal worse than when I got into 
the cellar aud turned all the taps on to make a 
pond to aail my boat in,” said Barbara, earnestly. 

Giles smiled. He had a keen remembrance of 
that incident, aud the intense caution it had re- 
quired to sereen Barbara’s share in it from her 
aunt’s knowledge. 

“No matter what it is, my lady, I'1l manage 
it, even if 1 have to run up to London town 
iteelf.” 

Barbara knew the point was gained. She took 
the jetter from her pocket and put it in the old 
retainer’s hand. 

“Do you remember Mr. Norman, Giies 1” 

“J mind him well, my lady. He brought the 
news of my lord’s death, and I’ve seen him often 
about the place aince—a fine, free-spoken gentie- 
man as ever trod the earth.” 

“He is coming this afternoon, Giles, and I 
wanb you to give him this letter.” 

Giles started. He knew enough of the ways 
of society to ba sure it was a very remarkable 
letter, 

“Tf you won't,” said Barbara, with a 
melancholy cadence in her voice, “I ehall sit 
in the bali uotil he comes and giye it him my- 
self.” 

There was no mistaking the young lady's deter-' 
mination. 

“1'l give it him, my lady,” 

" And you won't tell aunt Julia }” 

“No, my lady.” f : 

Luneh was a very dull meal. Miss Mortimer 
tried to talk, but Lady Barbara gave her no aassiat- 
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auce } ain but ‘fyes” or “no” 
extracted from her. 

“J shall want you to go over to Nexton, 
Giles,’ . said Mies Mortimer, naming the 
nearest town, “directly. after lunch, on some 
business.” 

Giles cast an imploring glance at 
Barbara ; but she looked composedly at her 
—he was speechless, 

* Do you hear, Giles | }” 

“I'm thioking, ma am, if you could put it 
off till to-morrow,” began Giles, respectfully, 
‘You told me yesterday I was to ba at home 
\ll thia afternoon in case the hamper from his 
lordehip should srrive. You said you wouldn’t 

ust those new servants to unpack the case of 
wine,” 

Miss Mortimer looked troubled, 

** But I pacticnlarly want some things from 
Nexton, Giles,” she said, alowly. ‘Surely the 
wine could wait until to-morrow.” 

“ OF course, ma'am, if you wish 
Barbara’e hopes fell to zaro at this speech ; “ bub 
he went on stoically, ‘* if anythiog happens to 
the Earl’s present through the carelessness of the 
new servants I should never forgive myeelé ; 
they're not to be depended on, maan, Thomas 
broke a beautiful claret jug only yesterday,” 

Mics Mortimer yielded the point, 

* Very well, Giles, then to-morrow wust do for 
Nextou, By-the-bye, if that young man, 
Norman, calls and desires to see me, teil him I 

: particularly engaged this afternoon,” 

‘f beg your pardon, ma’am, whom did you 
sey i” 

* Mr. Norman!” sharply, 

‘His lordship’sagent ; certainly ma’anm. Shall 
he wait if his business is particular ?” 

* No”—-Miss Mortimer looked sharp'y at the 
butler—-"if he waited for hours i should be 
equally engaged. The fact is, Giles, I do not 
inteud to cee him, however often he calla; and 
you may as well let bim underatand it,”’ 

But fate was te be even kinder to Barbara than 
she expected. Faiat and tired with the 
morning's excitement, she went to lie down in | 
her own rvom; and a few minutes later Mr 
Josiah Snooks arrived to see her aunt. 

Now, religion was aunt Julia’s strong point ; 
and she particularly favoured disseu, My, 
Snooks had only arrrived in the neighbourhood 
sinca things at the Park had been on a more 
liberal seale, 

Calling to condole with the pious epinster he 
iad been invited to repeat bis vi ity and he took 
0 repeating it pretty often, Lady Barbara's 
abseace rather favoured ‘his cause ; ar ‘A 89 at the 
end, of her visit at. the Olintons’ he had estab. 
ishéd his footing, and was received ae a very 
intimate friend, 

Giles ereorted him to the library— 
ment usually sacred te him, ber 
Mortimer considered it lees worldly 

thers, 

The butler saw hor safely ensconced in one of 
he tall, oaken chairs, and replied, ‘' Certainly, 
rondem,” when ehe repeated her message to 
M:. Norman, and then departed, rubbing his 


Lady 
plate 


io”-— 


” 


the apart- 
usa 6=Miss 
than the 


) ida, 
_*Sine"s safe for auother two hours, Now, if 
' Mr, Norman would come now. I could 


could be | 





| 





better do for my youog lady than just give him 


rnote. |] wonder where she is #” 

But vhe sound of the bel! had aroused Barbara. 
She came downstairs lo cen very white and wan, 
aeeting Giles in the hall, 

“Not there, my lady, not there!” cried the 
shrewd retainer, as she turned towards the 

rary. ‘ Your aunt isin there with Me. Snooks 
Vn thinking that, if you wouldn't mind, there’s 
+ nice fire in the diniug. room.” 

Garbara cared very little where sha sat She 
went into the dixing-room and piled a large 
chair up to the fire, Giles returaed to the en- 
trance hall, hoping that he should perceive Mr. 
Norman’s approach before he rang the bell. 

he bell of the purk was rather an awful affair, 

‘od when sounded re-echoed through the houee. 
Miss Mortimer had never shut herself up iu the 
library but that. she Knew sho must hear her 
ice’s approach through that resounding bell, 
Hugh was mounting the terrace steps az the 








door opened neiselessly, aud th 
advanced, 
“Ts Miss Mortimer at home ? 
" She is particularly engaged, sir 
‘Do you think she wili be ai liberiy 


go 
” 


goon 7” 





“T don’t think so ; but Lady Bar! is ia th 
dining-room, sir, if you'd like to wa and he 
respectfully preeented the note. “ My lady left 
this, eir, in.case you called.’ 

Hugh Norman “did like” to wait, What 


other lover in the same cireumstances would not 
have liked to be followed by Giles to the dining- 
room door? budS that astute functionary 
merely held it open, suffering the visitor to enter 
alone, 

“And now,” ag with a breath of relief he 
departed, “if only that horrible Mr. Snooks 
keeps the old lady shut up for ove hour or so 
it'll ba the best use he’s made of his prayers and 
speechifying for mauy s long day.’ 

Which speech clearly proves Giles’s sympat —_ 
were not with dissent as represeuted by 
Josiah Snooks, In trath that gevtieman was no 
favourite with the old butler, whom le had 
mortally offended on the occasion of his first cail 
at the Park, by presenting him with a tract 
whose title in large print rau thue: “ A Word to 
the Unwashed,” 

There is no doubt if Giles had read the work 
aright he would bave discovered it was addreseed 
to those unregenerated or uncleansed from their 
sins ; but Giles. never went farther than the 
title, which he translated in the simplest sense, 
and which he regarded as a terrible calumny, 
since he was a very cleanly person, spick.and- 
span in his get-up, and altogether detested dirt 
quite as strougly a3 the Reverend Josiah Snooks 
himself could have done, 

Hugh Norman went up to the girl he had left 
only the evening before bright, glad and happy. 
He saw her blue eyes aerate with tears, her face 
pale and wan ; and for the firat time he repented 
the deceit practised on her, and doubted if it 


had been fair on her to come to Anstruthe: 
under the disguise of the Earl's agent, but 
Barbara looked up and saw bim. Her face 


changed soa rapidly at the sight thab Mr. 
Norman banished all unpleagans qualms of 
vonscience, and gave himeeif up to the rapture 
sud delight of that meeting. 

* Barbara |” 


She turned to him with a libtle cry. 
“I thought I should never see you again!” 
Never tg 
" Well, not for, ages—no! till I am tweaty- 
one.” 
* Have thinge gone so badiy |” 
* Didn't you have my note? Giles——” 
‘*Giles has behaved admirably! Ho gave 
me the lJetter,. but be offered me a sight of 
you.” 
The blue eyes had a shadow over tham, 
“T never thovghtit would have been quite so 


bad, Aunt Pulia is furious |’ 
“7 darezay.” 


” She says you will forget all about me!” 
I'm much obglied to her,” 

“* Bat ahall-you 7” 

“My darling !” and he held her to himself tn 
@ burst of tomdepesen vi + shall never forget y: 
while I livei I couldn’t even if 1 wanted to.” 

She sat there, her bright head pillowed en hi 
shoulder-—her blue eyes full of love and trust 


but oappy as was that pr grag Barbara couid 
not forget the blauk agony of the tuture, 
* Hugh, how am I to bear et she asked hire 


gadly. ‘‘ Whad will my life be like when we have 
said good-bye ?—when IL never see you ver 
hear yous name unless suns Julia epeaks it to 


prophesy \your forgetfuluess +” 
Hugh stroked ‘ie fair face car 
“ There is only one thing for it, 


asingly. 
Barbara —we 





must not @ay good-bye |” 
" But- cnt 
“But. I have enough to give you an 
» 


easeful home. Soonly that you love me, B 
bara, I have vo feara for our happiness,” 

*T love you dearly !” 

“Well evough to forgivema a Jace 
Barbara, look up, my dear, do nottrembie so. i 
ask you, do you love me well enough to trust me 














‘* Garely three months, but I coulda’t love 
you more if ] had known you ali my life,” 

‘*Shall we live here?” she whispered ? ‘' Yor 
ave Lord / \nst ruther’s agent. id @ t& 
atay here?” 

* No!” and he spoke firmly, as though he had 
weighed the matter with himself.. ‘My engage 
ment with Anstruther is up, I think of goin 
abroad, I am somethin; , aud 4 

hould study painting.” 

Barbara had the ren st idea how pre 
carious is the income of an simatear artis 
Inatead of reminding him of theexpenee of trave 
ling—-the uncertainty of art as a pry-mistress— 
sho her jittle hand ia his 

‘*1 don’t mind where it is!” she whispere 

| **Tdou’t mind where I go so that 1 am wit 
| you 
| Time was golug on, T ey had been ( : 
more than an hour, Jaere Was DG Gepsnaing 
l upon Mr, Sn taying avy longer, Barbara's 
j eyes told Hugh that they must pa nh 
i When wi come to mey”’ weea ber 
i had to plan out th tight 
| Sk igg to do anything mre tha 
| asseny 
Fugh fixed a ing about weex diat . 
j when Barbara was to come by the enrly train te 
i Londo S 5 . tie na tl 
ile . . : s s 
| immediate neighb 4 ruthe q 
| Nexzon, four mi ff aw quite a strang 
{ Ne one would recog =] it veller 
Se , : 
ihe 3 ‘ Thad Bry 
Barbara l'orteacue 

* } f as to Lor 
t »and his hetrethed 
then, in ry ehe ime, 1 
tied hich uo ti u . 

L wouder i 
7. ™T shall sivit t 
t yet I don’t sec y 

0 ke to tell Glad M 
have been 80 vers it 

“ You shall tell thea 
he whispered. © Bari ’ { 
my sake?” and he; 7 , 
fioger, It was a hoo i 

yy ttle asene knew ' 
instinctively ib ® of ‘ 
at bins reproachful 

“You should not have be tug he 


old butler | —to k: 


' do 


ubt mv 


ww bi 


gn 


ef 


She shuddered. 
“ Has it anything + 
“ Hugh, I de 


pered, 
you had ever loved anyone u 
“Tt is rot that,” 





“ Uw Ly eh 
cdo “ith love } 
"b k I could 
re than me 
he said, quickly. 





“Then I can bear anything! 

“ Think, little lady, are you «nite :ure? you 
kaow nothing of my birth cr creamsetanesr, You 
are an Ear)’s daughter, Ima: ve a fatler ) 
keeps a shop, or a good old 100%! r who e t 
a living by letting lodgings 

B rbar: smil led. 

*T do " believe you have,’ 

* But if it ta eo 3” 

It wouldu’t matter!” she said simply. ‘' Yeu 
ars yoursel?, Pugh; your res 2 cannot alter 

ay hought you Were 80 pr mudi” 

“Tam, horribly { ¢ only not } é sort of pride 
Tean't bear livis 1g on Lord Anstruther’s money 
[ shouldn’t like anyone in the. world to keep me 
for charity’; but aaythin; else I shoulda’t mind.” 

* You wouldn't mind a huzhand who worke 
fer hia living, then?” 

“T should be proud of him, dear Hugh!” Thi 
in a whisper, ‘I'll iry to get very ent and 
economical, and not cost you miore oT cau 
help.”” 

A tear atoo 3, he could not help it 

shah n i he ymdly u 
will eome to you will give uj le ; 
wedding-cake and orange-b une, rather a 
let fate part us #” 

You are quite sure tha u want me 

" Perfectly.” 

A long, long silence 





* Barbi 


But she hesitated. 
You have known me suc 
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whiepered, “Y ght to know you are a poor 
man; aud I don't want presents to teach me; 
that you love me.” 

fe amiled, 

I did not buy it, Barbara,” as he tarned | 


iy round to seo the inserip:i ion inside ; “ 


my mother's. She died when I waa born ; snd 
is almost the ouly thing I have of hers.’ 
Inside the ring wae a date of many years | 


befo 6, 

twined. i 
“Tb waa a wedding present from my father, 

went on Hugh. “Her name was Beatrice. 


and the initials “B, F.’ 


be ) the same. 


Barbara hardiy saw why—since the late Mra, 
bef re 


Norman's Initials must have been B, F, 
her marriage 

Her husband had had 
wedding present; but sbe ever 
reason, only the ring seemed 
to her from that moment 

“‘T must go,’ eaid Hugh, 
“Fate has been very kind 
meeting. If assure you, 
Mr. Snooke Weil 


rising at 
to allow 
Rarbara, 


to a ay darling, the next 


prospect. Remember, next Tuesday moraing, 
little girl Do you think you shail have the 
covrage to come to me?” 
Yee,” she whispered. 

‘Aud you don’t mind losing the orange- 
blossoms, the wedding-cake, aad bridal-veil ?” 

** No, I don’t mind.’ 

“Fare you well, my Barbara, [ shall count | 


it was 


* fancifully en- 


a 


| Barbara, dear, will you { 
| you to go wedding fa the midst of your 
them engraved as a | mourning |” 
asked the 
to become dearer 





lant, 
use this 
I am graisful 
time 
we meeb we shall have ao more partings in | 


| 
| 





| “Gnd Ob, Barbara, it has been a terrible 

| atrain ; but, oh, the relief of ite being over!” 

| “And you wiil be married #” 

| “Early in December. Mamma is going to 
take me town on Monday about my trousseau. 
| Uh, Barbara, how I wish you were coming with 
ust” 


| 
Barbara did not. 
i 


'*T saw Mr. Norman before he went,” continued 
| Gladys, kiadly. ‘‘He told me Miss Mortimer 
was unpersuadabie, but he did not seem cast 
down, I hope you are managing to keep up your 


| spirits as well, Barbara. 
ver tho aght of it before, but your initials wii! } 
| . “i wauted to ask you to be my bridesmaid— 


“They are ‘pretty good,” 


there iano one I would sooner have than you. 
Or is it unkind to ask 


Barbara fele pretty conscious she should be at 
a wedding long before December, in spite of her 
deep mourning. She also felb tolerably certain 
she should not be elig’ble for the office of brides- 
maid when Gladys Clinton's wedding belle rang 
out a joyous peal. 

I don’t think I cau be # bridesmaid,” she 
said, gently; “bat IT should like to see you 
married if’—ber voice hésitated—-"if I am in 
England,” 

Gladys looked at her in amazement, 

‘* Surely Mies Mortimer doos not mean to take 
you abroad! Idid not think she would proceed 
to such extreme measures as that,” 

“f don’t know.” 

“ But, Barbara, you ueed not fear your aunt 


iho days unti! Iuee you~ watil you are mine f6r | refusing to let you come to our wedding. Whom 


ever | 

He left 

Barbara, woudoring if she were the creatures oj 
some happy dream, went upstairs just before the 
library-door opened to allow the exit of Miss 
Mortimer and Mr, Snooks. 

Barbara seomed as if no daye had ever been 
longer than those th at followed, She bad uo 
preparatior 13 to raak 
time, 

Her purse contained 
bo bey ner ticket to London. 


her; and the watchful Giles let him 


She could not 


afo single purchase in honour of her wedding- 
day. 

Perhaps it was as well. Anything she had 
bought would have been ‘paid for with Lord | 


Avstruther’s money, and she woul 
id ali to Hugh. 

ft was three or four mornings after Mr, Nor- 
man's visit, and Tuesday was getting very near, 
when M ise D fortimer alluded to the aubject of 

ar niece's eDgey yineut. 

{ have 

bara.” 

* Indeed 

**]T wrote to tell him of Mr. Norman's inu- 
volerable conduct. Of course I did not tell him 
of your folly, I only said his agent was a nuisance 
to the place, and J should esteem it a personal 
favour it he would dismiss bim.” 

“What does he say? Agrees implicitly with | 

ll you suggest, T suppose? That is generaily 


ad rather owe 


Lo vd Aastruther’s way,” i 
‘He says that Mr. Norman's engagement | 
with him had expired before my letter arrived, 
and that he has no doubt his late agent will 
immediat: iy quit Bis nkshire, He adds he cer- } 
ainly shail ot recommend hina for similar em- | 


py Men’ agait im 
* And he professed to bea hi 


“Um 


friend 
very 


,” said Bar- 


ara, mediation y. glad; I never } 


‘ 


who does whatever he ia asked, and believes 
watever he is is told. [hate such charact ara |” 

A call from Mrs, Clinton and Gladys broke the 
monoton y f the afternoon, The widow wae un- 
usual! eerful, aud there waa a sparkle in her 
dau; ater's bright eyes which told of some great 

y 

" Ber on his way home!” she told Bar- 
bara, as soon az she could get her to herself 
‘The war is now so far over that the —th can 
eave Afric , 

* How giad vou must bel” 


, nothing to occupy her | 


only just enough mouey 


beard from Lord Austruther, Bar- | 
rae rae etal eo these | oaity to behold your hated cousin ¢" 





liked Lord Anstruther, He seems 6 mere puppet, | 





; do you think Bertie has asked to be his best 
man ¢” 

"¥ don't know.” 

"You strange child, you say that to any- 
thing.” 

ne don't |" 

Now Sir Bertram Lisie’s choico had excesdingly 
surprised his betrothed, who had alwaye believed 
that Hugh Norman, in his own proper character 
ofa wealthy country gentleman would sapport 
Sir Bertram. on the ocoasion—to read that her 
lover had chosen a man she bad never seen, and 
whom he yet seemed to expect her to reraember 
as his “old chum,” had bewildered her not a 
little, 

“ Who is it, Gladye?” 

‘Your renowned cousin, Lord Anstruther, 
Poor mamma is terrified at having to entertain 
an Earl 
would remove all objections of Miss Mortimer to 
your coming.” 

“Till come if I can, Gladys. 
see Sir Bertram Lisle,” 

‘And Lord Anstruther, 


I should like to 
Have you no curi- 


J} think not.” 

Tuesday came ab last, ‘There was but little 
sleep for Barbara ; long before daylight she was 
up and dressed, 

Aa the clock chimed half-pash four she stood 
| adjusting her simple black hat, and wondering, as 
ehe stood before the looking-glass, whether any 
Karl's daughter had ever made such a strange 
toilet for her wedding. 

But she knew that Hugh Norman loved her as 
his own life, and she knew that she was rarely 
beautiful even in her plain black dress ; and, in 
spite of her loneliness, in spite of the ordeal that 
lay before her, in spite of the absence of all the 


| wedding adjuncts women prize, I doubt if ever 


| bride on her wedding morning were happier than 
Lady Barbara Fortescue, 

She was a good walker, and the road to Nexton 
presented few difficulties, being remarkabiy 
straight. Barbara had allowed an hour and 
a-half for the four miles, and so she found hereeif 
in the little country station some minutes before 
the train was due, 

Tt was the firat railway journey she had ever 
taken in her life, and she could not prevent a 
slight feeling of fear as she took her place ia a 
second-class carriage—her purse would not bear 
the expense of a first-class ticket. As it was, she 
would come to Hugh with just sixpence in 
her pocket ; but that never troubled her, Bar- 


; but I was glad, because [ thought it | 


| bara Fortescue was 9 girl to trust all in all or not 
at all, 

The three hours of the journey seemed very 
long and tedious to her. Never before had from 
six to nine appear 1 such an interminable space ; 
but at last the tra » glided into Victoria Station, 
and the first sigkt that greeted her was her 
lover's face standing on the platform, 

‘ I thought you would not fail met” 

Sbe had no luggage, so the first thing they did 
was to hail a iansom and proceed to the hotel, 
where a dainty breakfast was carved ig a private 
room. But Barby > could not eat, her heart 
felt too full. She u.1 been brave enough while 
there was need of effort, bul now her courage 
failed her, 

Perhaps Hugh understood, he never tried to 
urge her. When he saw she was ready he gave 
her is arm, and Jed her downstairs_in perfect 
silence. She never heard the address he gave 
the cabman, but she knew quite well she would 
return from that drive a wedded wife, Barbara 
Fortescue no longer. 

It was a very beautiful old church, even 
Barbara admitted that; the winter sunlight 
poured {nm through the stained-glass windows, 
and the clergyman performed the coramony 
Bene solen.nly as though a pe 

buty 






service — was startled, Instead of 
h she had to plight her troth to 


er unfair that Hugh should have four Christian 
names and she but one. The last baing the same 
as his surname struck her as a stravge colnci- 
dence. “Norman Norman” sounded well ; she 
rather liked the combination. 

They signed their names. There was no one 
in the world to congratulate them; only when 
the pew-opener and the verger had ig 
their names as witnesses the el clergyman turned 
to the young couple and wished them joy. He 
did not think it rg a stoien ; the 
— serenity and happiness stamped on the 

ide’s face made him infer rather that she wae 
some lonely little orphan for whom it was no 
amall good fortune to find such a handsome, 
stately lover. 

Their cab was “aed pan argh they left the 
church on foot. Hi younger bis young wife, 
“ Barbara, where s 
She laughed, she really pet en help it. 
“The train starts for Dover at eight,” he said, 


gravely, “so we have a few hours before us. 
Barbara, don’t you think you ought to do some 
shopping {” 

Barbara's face fell. 


(Continued on page 133.) 








Wuen a Chinese minister ab Washington gives 
a formal dinner to any of bis countrymen of 
enfficient rank to be thus ho . or to 
Japanese visitors, he never fails to ghee sang a 
curious form of etiquette. Before > taking’ his 
seat at the head of the board he approaches the 
guests, who stand in alive round the table, and 
without uttering a syllable pushes each tenderly 
and playfully and pointe significantly te the un- 
occupied post at the head of the table. It is 
etiquette for the guests to observe a rigid de- 
meanour, neither speaking nor moving, and de- 
monstrating by their inflexible attitudes their 
unworthiness to occupy the place of honour. 
This over, the minister sinks into his chair, and 
no doubt would have been greatly surprised had 
anybody taken it, No one speaks —_ > _ 
pet end drops a remark, which is fivall 3 Gn 
up and commented upon. Then the chi apetion 
again, and more observations follow. So it may 
be said that the chairman, in a measure, supplies 
subjects for conversation, Another curious cus- 
tom at these formal dinners is that after the 
fish is eaten the guests all rise simultaneously 
ani dust their chairs with their napkins. The 


bill of fare is pretty nearly the same as would be 
served at any other foreign legation, with one or 





two special Chinese delicacies only. 
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MADELINE GRANT. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Manvextne listened to Lady Rachel's tirade 
with well-assumed indifference. Little did that 

y and talkative lady guess that she was 
discoursing of Mr. Glyn’s feelings to his wife 
—his wife, who suddenly felt a very curious 
and wholly novel seneation spring up in her 
bosom ag she listened to her companion’s idle 
chatter. 

1p had been all very proper that legions of 
wen should admire her and pay home to her, 
aad Hugh, of course, would not be jealous, or if 
he was he was very ridiculous. Now, to quote 
an old proverb, “the boot was on the other 
foot,” 

She was to keep an unmoved countenance 
whan she heard Hugh, her Hugh, proclaimed 
as @ frightful flirt and saw him walking away 
with @ very pretty, well-dressed young woman, 
carrying her prayer-book, too, if you please, 

e did nob like it—no, most decidedly she 
did nob like it, She could think of Hugh as 
working in his chambers, as enjoying the society 
of frusty lawyers, and now and then appearing in 
the great fashiomable world as a guest who waa 
well thought of, and lar with meu ; but 
popular with pretty girle was quite another view 
of the subject, a view she could not contemplate 


with anything 1 arora. equanimity. 

She found time and opportunity to sound 
Lady Rachel very craftily on the subject of Mr. 
Glyn and his delinquencies, and than feather- 
brained little person had replied, quite cilmiy,—- 

“Did I eay that he was an awful dirt? I’m 
sure I quite forgot it, Well, I apologise to him. 
[ wae cross, now 1 remember, because that girl 
had snapped him up, I believe be is engaged or 
something. He does not go in much for ladies ; 
stil when he does, he can make himeclf very 
agreeable, as you shall judge. He is coming to 
dinner to-night.” 

Madeline started violently, and coloured warmly, 
which two things did nod escape the lynx-eyed 
Lady Rachel. 

" Why,” ehe cried, “you don’t meau to say 
that you are apoony on him too} My!” lifting 
ap hands and eyes, ‘ Laura Cresswell is com- 
ing this evening. Mind you don’t tear each other's 
eyes out, my dear, that’s all.” 

“ What do you meap, Rachel ’?’’ said Made- 
line, angrily, ‘ Spoony—tear each other’s eyes 
out! How you do let your imagination and 
your tongue run away with youl” 

“Well, my love,” returned the other, bstween 

wo very leiaurely sips of tea, “I never saw you 
‘lush for anyone before, ‘We wept, we cighed ; 
we aever blushed before,’” waving her teaspoon 
as she delivered this quotation. ‘‘ Anyway, Mr. 
Giyo would not dare to think of you. He knows 
that you are destined for acoronet, Now Laura 
is a nice-looking girl, who literally raves about 
im, and who will have a very protty fortune, I 
thall @@ my best to make the match, I like the 
fun of mateh-making, and he seems a very good 
fellow, and all these barristers are glad to get a 
wife with money; indeed, who is not }” stretch- 
ig oat both her arms, and yawning widely. “So 
mind you don’t interfere with my little schemes, 
Maddie. Don’t exert, your fascinations on poor 
Mr, G., and don’t put a spoke on dear Laura’s 
wheel. You can pick and choose, and can afford 
to leave her Mr. Glyn.” 

Maddle listened to all this in silence. 

“She was more silent than she used to be,” 
shought her hostess, 

“Leave her Mr. Glyn!” The idea tickled 
Madeline's fancy immensely. m 

She could not control herself, and she sud- 
denly leant back in her chair and gave way toa 
it of laughing that quite threatened to become 
hystorieal, whilst Lady Rachel looked on in open- 
roouthed amazement. 

_ “Qood gracious, Madeline |” she exclaimed at 
‘ast, ag Madeline sat up and dried her eyes with 
her handkerchief, and actually gasped for breath; 
‘are you often taken like thist What in the 
world came over you—-are you mad }” 


| 





“YT am sure I can’h gay (certainly she could 
not)—partly what you said aboud Mr. Glyn and 
~—and—that gir], and partly my own thoughts.” 

“Your own thoughts must have been very 
funny,” eaid the other, inquisitively ;  [£ wieh 
mine were occasionally as amusing.” 

* Yea, they were, rather; and now, if you 
don’t mind, Til go and write a few letters in wy 
own room before dinner.” 

“TJ don’t mind a bit, my dear child ; this is, as 
you know, ‘Liberty Hall.’ But promise me one 
thing before you go.” 

“ Yes,” rising, * what is ib?” 

“Promise me thad you won't flirt with Mr, 
Glyn.” 

“T—TI flirt?” in a tone of indignant repudia- 
tion. ‘‘ Of what are you thinking, Rachel—do f 
ever flirt 1” 

“Tknow that you say you don't flirt, aud, 
maybe, think you don’t firt, my dear; but all 
the same you do, Your pretty eyes go a long 
way, and, maybe, say more than you think or 
intend them to eay. Poor Levanter!] They 
riddied his heart long ago.” 

* Pooh—nonsense | he has nob god one to 
riddle, and you may make your mind perfectly 
easy about him as far ae 1’m ooncerned—also 
with regard to your other pret¢gé, Mr.Giyn. What- 
ever comes or goes, I give you my word of 
honour that T shall never flirt with him.” Exit. 

The drawing-room was nearly full and the bale of | 
dinner guests complete, when Miss Grant again 
made her appearance, and walked into the apar)- 
ment with the alr and gait of a young princess. 

She had takea great pains with her: toilet and 
the pains had nob been thrown away. 





te eeqrenere 3 en eee 


and with such very excellent success that he wae 
lifted into the seventh heaven, snd iooked so 
tender, and whispered so insinvatingly, and was 
altogether so publicly devoted and delighted that 
more than once Madeline’s vis-a-vis, who had been 
becoming more and more distant in hie answers 
to Mies Cresswell minute after minute, felt filled 
with a fierce desire to rise, seize Levanter by the 
throat, and hurl him from the open window, 
which stood so conventently behind him. 

However, luckily for the success of Lady 
Rachel’s entertainment he managed to restrain 
himeelf, and even to answer Miss Laura's ques- 
tions, who had now failed to see who and what 
had attracte! hie wandering attention. 

“ Do you know Mies Grant?” she said, in her 
lowest tones, 

' Yes, I have that honour.” 

“ How ironically you said that,” e- 
“ Surely you admire her, All London waa raving 
abound her last season, but I don’t think she is as 
pretty ae she was,” she added, acuiably. 

“Oh! doyou not ?”—abstractadly, and atil! 
eyeing Lord Levanter with an expression of con 
centrated wrath end scorn, 

“ But she bas heaps and heaps of money, and 
that goes a long way nowadays. ” 

"Yeu, I believe ii does, nay —correcting him- 
eelf quickly—'' I know it does, It is more power 
ful than anything on earth except one.” 

“ And what is that!” she asked curiouely, 

* Death,” was the laconic reply, 

“Death! Well, I suppose it is; bub now 
tell me—aud you have nob answered my questiva 
yet—do you admire Miss Grant, or is she nod | 


f tail and alim for your atylo-—-rather May-poley 1” 


She looked lovely as she greeted the vew | ‘Miss Cresawel! herself was short, and a well- 


comers with smiles and hand-shakes, one by one. j 
She cams to Laura Cresswell last, a girl dressed | 
in old gold satin and tulle, with a huge fringe, | 
and a large handsome face. 


She was leaning back fn a low chair, looking | other, much encouraged. 


up with all her eye-power-—which was con- 
siderable—at a gentleman who was standing 
beside her, with his elbow on the piuno, listening 


with a amwile of amused appreciation, te some | le it not strange ? 


anecdote that the lady was relating with great } 
gusco, To this pair come Miss Grant, tall and 
beautiful, and dressed in white, 

She accosted Mise OCresewell, with whom she | 


nourished young lady. ) 

“Oh! yes, ladmire her” with s swifb glance 
across the table, 

"You only say that doubtfully,” returned the 
"It's very odd to me 
that, with all her money and all her looks and 
the imroonse sensation she has created, she hae 
never married, She le a year older than I am, 

Mr, Glyc said nothing, but, like the parrob, 
he thought a good deal; and that if the young 
Indy, beaming and smiling at the other side of 
the table were to marry, the consequences wouid 


had a slight acquaintanee, with politeness, and | be, to say the leas} of it, unpleasant ‘a trip to 


then looked inquiriagty at hey companion, 

What was he going to do? 

He had not seen her entrée, nor had he ex- 
pected to mest her--le wags not aware that she 
wasin Evgland even, not having seen Mrs, Holt 
aince she bad paid her @ visit 

So when he euddensy looked up and found that 
the girl in white, who was shaking hande with 
his conapanion, was Madeline, his wife, he was not 
a little startled, and became a ehade-—yes, justa 
shade paler. He looked her full in the face, he 
met her eyes point-blank, and bowed. 

But ahe was nod satisfied with this enlutation, 


| Dartmoor Prison) 





and held out ber hand, which, of coures he was | in my 


He also raade up his mind 
that she was an abominable flirt, and that any 
softening influences lately he had felt towards her 
would be completely thrown away. To flirt was 
bad enough, but to flirt before his face, altchough 


} he had washed his hande of ber, and with euch a 


thick-headed lout as Levanter, was shameless 
bravado; he could call it by no other name 

Madeline had not failed to read the storm 
sigoals in her huabaod’s countenance, 

“Ah ah!” sho said to berae!f, triuraphantiy, 
* you are not altogether as callous und inditferent 
az you would seera, my good Hugh! I haves i! 
power to make you very angry and 


obliged to accept, and accepted itin a cool faahion | furfovaly jealous!” and stimulated by this en 
barely touching the proferred flagers, and then | chanting discovery, the lady went on from had 
resuming his conversation with Miss Cresswell | to worse, all in a very quiet and refined style 


with 9 promptitude that was almost  .‘», and 
that Madeline, who fivehed hotly as ah: 
snubbed, resente! te the bottom of her heurt. 

She had thought that she had been doing great 
things in offering her hand, and this was ali shs 
got for ita figurative slap in the face. 

She felt bumiliated, astonished, and angry, as 
she took her place at the gaily decorated dinner- 


| table, and glanced over at Hugh and his parteer. 


She had lately had everything so much all ber 
own way that she eould not believe that Hugh, 
who had always been so pliable, would really 
hold out in his revelution, and would not be 
ready to kiss and be friends when such was her 
good pleasure. 

But no—Hugh was evidently wads of sterner 
stuff. Ha, sho remarked to herself, was deter- 
mined to be disagreeable aud to sulk, and, per- 
haps, to flirt. Well, two could play at ali those 
games, and as she made up her mind to this 
resolution she sent a glance 0! defiauce across the 
table over the flowers right into Hugh’s eyes, 
and turning to her next neighbour, Lord Levanter, 


; 
' 





laid herself out to be agreeable to him for once, | Loftus. 


After dinner ahe entranchised haraelf from t 


«vathus | hopeful and happy Levanter, aud went in, a 


Hagh noted, for one of the luminaries of the 
Foreige-cfiice ; and he and she sat on the samo 
sofa and kept upa lovg, coutidential conversation 
tor the whole remainder of the evening, shielding 
themselves behind Madeline’s enormous whit: 
feather fen. 

One of the earliest guests to depart was Mr 
Glyn, his heard full of rage and disguet. He 
was barely master of himself ; he was so Indig 
nant. 

He had not the civility to take leava oa! 
Madeline; he ignored her completely when 
he bade his hostess good-night, and that 
little lady, ae she yawned her way cpstel 
after the last carriage had rolled away, po’ ted 


her companion encouragingly o the arm, sod 
said ,—- 

‘* You were a very good pir! to-night, M 
die, in one respeot, though f :oust say for you, 
who are so very proper in your ideas, you 
made yourself rather remarkable with Freddy 


Elowever, {t was of no greas cons 
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}ou kept your promise, 
ith Mr. Glyn.  By-the- was 
I wonder what put h 
e Laura have 
Gisner, whilst Lan was 


I took hin fn band myself for a 








° aye 
i : 3 looked 3 
inder, But why? What on eart’ 

eoul bim out here? I can’t guess, can 


}d form a very fair idea, but she 
) take her lively little ladyship 
1 her lily-white hand in a 
r, and with a yawu, opened the 


ss 


t of bor ower, and immediately vanished 


JEAPTER XXXII 

to Mrs. Holt and 
see Hugt again before 
utinent, and met hex 


am th r vi-it 
1 pot 
ed to the OC 
father <-les-Daines, 
ant was y uneasy about himeelf still 
l to spend the next winter in 
mediately after Christmas, and 
> ettled himself and his 
;-villa at Nice, 
Tad © was rather 


nt, to a 


averse to this arranze- 
much as we migh 


¥ little Harry. Hugh 
23 still.in what she called “the sulks,” aud 
wied her more from he 
r more to her present 
very 
f into new gruoves, It 
; that she 
forgot she ki eval ad any othe 


acaptable, and 
had 
sometime? 
mode of 

; and if her con- 
r more callous) 

behalf of her 
that it was 

t Lo (uesne sent al! 

h itd i t to nurse till they were 


come 























5 age; and to French people's 
2 wthem wtlil they were five | 

Hlarry two ; there was plenty of 
i) ‘ Hugh, since he was 40 
tinate he must wait;.and the idea of telling 

her father of ber marriag bow pub away 
in the lumber room of her in, and very rarely 

ed at it, 

2 i pring in. the Riviera, 

was just , bub Mr. Grant 
that er ‘out of it” ‘ from 

ot having been in England for’ considerably 
i a year, when people at tha “ Cercle 

" veferred to So-and-So’s drag, or to 

one’s shooting, or toa certuid good race 

i ree, dumb, He did not. like 

of having to hold his very 

i¢, aud made firm resolve 

emonth of May would fd him and his 


e more Lack in Belgrave-square, and so it did, 








Mr, Grant inaugurated his returom with new 

rses, New liveries, naw powdered stmen, and 
gave a series of mosb fashionable and recherché 
dirtners 

I uld have bidden Mr. Glyn to one of 
ties ertaipments, for the old pentlaman 
had a tenacious;memory, especially for things 
that h wughter expressly wished he would 
forget.; aud she quietly turned the subject, and 
did not e rage the idea of entertainiag her 
husband under her unsuspicions paren*’s roof, 
and Mr. Grant’s miod drifted away to other 
matters, chiedy floaneial, and Mr, Glyn’a’ invita- 


; : 
tiov. card was uot a ~spatched, 


Madeline found time to pay more than one 
visit to Harry, who wag really a beautifal child, 
of whom even the most indifferent mother 
might well fee! proud. Very proud, indeed, was 


lence; 0 she merely shrugged | 
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He could walk and.taik so nicely, and was 
such a pretty little fellow, and her virits 
from being spasmodic became of regular woekly 
ceurrence, 
Success 
Saturday mor 
id- fashioned 


her; and every 
4a. Holt’s 


playing 


had emboldened 
ning found ber in 
garden walking 





and 
etween 
and lavender 
bos 
What would Mr, Grant have said had he seen 
his lovely and dignified daughter running round 
and round and up and down the gravel paths, 
jviven by two knotted reins and a fierce little 
driver, with a long whip with a whistle at the 
end of it 
Mr, at 


bushes with 


Mrs, Glyn never met} for her days 


| as we have seen, were Saturdays, and his were 


a 








invariably Sundoys. 

Now and then sha managed to steal an extra 

visit: for the attractions of Harry were becomi 
more pod more irresistible, and che at ti 
almost stecled herself to the task of telling the 
truth—the whole truth, avd nothing but. the 
truth—to Mr. Grant; but latterly he had been 
curiously irritable and unusually irascible, even 
his lovely daaghter, his pass-key to the 
yaradise of good society ; and always deficient in 
rage, she delayed and delayed, and 
every Jay and week and mouth that she post- 
1 this important announcement, only made 
the situation ten times worse, 
Low feyer was going aboutin the summer days, 
phoid, and diphtheria, and the latter fastensd 
its grim clutch upon little Harry. It was @ case 
as rapid as it wae fatal 

He had been hot and heavy and nob himeeif 
on Saturday when his mother saw him, but 
Mrs, Holt attributed this to the weather which 
was unusually sultry. On Sunday, his father, 
justly alarmed, summoned the local doctor, who 
at once pronounced that the little patient was 
a victim to the worsf type of diphtheria sore 
throat. 

On Monday Madeline was sent for. The child 
Was seemingly better, though still very iL 

He lay ia bis little white bed and gazed at her 
with large distended eyes. She made a very 
pretiy picture as she sat beside him regardless of 
infection. 

She etayed nearly all day. It so happened 
that her father was out of town; bub anyway, 
she told herself, she have come-- 
nothing would have kept her; aud when she 
cook leave Jate in the evening the patient was 
sleeping, aud the doctor's opinion more en 
couraging, 

He said she need nob 
walked down with her to 
waitiog in the lane, 

“You really need not be uneasy, tay dear 
madam,” he said, impressively, “unless things 
take a very/unexpected turn, and then, of 
course, we Will let you know. He is a fine 
healthy child, and admirably narsed by youder 
good woman,” nodding towards the house. 

“She is, ipdeed, a good woman,” retuned 
Madeline, fervently, as her mind Jooked back on 
Mre. Holt’s unwearying care aud day and night 
attendance on her nureling, 

She even seemed to grudge permission to 
Madeline to moisten his lips or fan him, or under- 
take a portion of her task. 

“I'ma afraid I can’t come to-morrow unless [ 
am really needed,” said Madeline. “ You say 
there is no danger now. You are sure now? I 
rely on you to tell me!” 

"No, none whatever at present.” 

“Because if there were, I should etay all 
night.” 

“ No occasion for that if you are urgently re- 
quired elsewhere,” said the doctor, ail this time 
thinking it very strange that this pretty, sgitated, 
tearful, youcg lady should not find it most im- 
portant to remain with her eick—her only child, 

Promising that she should have early intel- 
ligence next morning by telegram, he handed her 
into the fly and howed her off the scene, just as 
another inquiriag relation, equally anxious and 
equally near,, came hurrying up on foot—the 
child’s father, 

* Most extraordinary state of affairs |” thought 











mora 


pone 








woulkl 


alarm herself as he 
where her fly stood 


the high hollyhocks, and sunflowers | 
a fair-haired little 


| 




















the dccter to bimself. ‘“* What did it mean! 
There must be a screw loose somewhere, The 
child’s parents living separately and mysteriously, 
and never alluding to each other--what did it 





him in these word oa 

“They had quarrelled { ” 

Mr. Glyn remained at the me some all night, 
sharing Mrs. Holt’s vigil, and watching e 
turn, Touts movement, ~ ad breath of the ete 
sleeper as anxiously as she did herself, 

Tu the morning there was no positive change 


one way or other, The peodulum, as it were, 
of little Harry's existence seemed to. have 
paused fora time before it made that one vital 


movement in the direction either of life or 
death, 
A message was despatched to his mother, which 





ran in these laconic words,— 

‘Just the same. Slept pretty well.” 

And Madelize, relieved in her mind, seb, to 
work at a very long and serious day’s business ; 
in short, grand preparations for a grand ball that 
they were giving that very evening. It was to 
be the bal! of the aeasen. 

Invitations had been out for four weeks, 
Royalty bad signified its intention of being 

resent. 
‘ Mr. Grant looked upon the festivity as the 
supreme occasion of his life—the summit. of hia 
wishes and ambition fully aud flawlessly attained, 
and he was happy, yp 
'y, of course, there is a thorn in evéry 


Up's, 


| rose, ‘ 


A pending lawsuit, touching some very valuable 
mining rights, wes looming in the distance, and 
the prospect made him very uneasy and,yery 
snappish. 

Howover, he resolved to make the most pf 
superb present, and give an entertainment the 
fame of which should ring from one end of 
England to the other. 

He fully carried out. his favourite saying, 
“money is no object.” The floral decorations 
alone for hall, staircases and drawing-rooms cost 
the pretty penay of two thousand pounds. 

The beet baud in town was, of course, to be in 
attendance ; and es to the supper, it was to be a 
supper, the very menu of which would make 
Lucuilus green with envy ; and Madeline’s dress 
was to come from Worth, and was to be quite 
special, by Mr. Grant's own commands, 

With all these grand preparations in view it 
will easily be understood that ib was with some 
trepidation that Madeline asked her father to 
postpone the ball. 

She made her request very timidly, , with 
failing heart and faitering lips ; in fact, the end 
of her eentence died away on the sir when she 
beheld the terrible expreesion on her parent's 
face, . 

“Pat off the ball!” he roared, “Are you 


mad? Put off Royalty, afver all J’ve done to got 
them! Put off"--he actually choked over the 


word for a whole minute—“ when you know, 
too, that there’s not another day in the,gesson. 
Evers ight is taken, Why, What do 
you mean !—what’s your reason?” he almost 
shouted, 

“T thought—I fancied that the heat, and 
Ascot Races happening the uext day, and—and 
—that was all,” she muttered, lamely. 

“Oh,” doubtfully. “ Well, your reasons are 
sicaply bosh, aad the ball comes off.on Tues- 
day.” ‘ 

This suggestion was made on Saturday after 
her return from the farm. 

“And remember, Madeliue,« I shall expect 
you to stir yourself, look after the decorations 
going up, have an eye to the laying of the 
supper tables, see that the mgn do the floors 
properly, and that there are not any old waltzes 
in the programme. You will have your work 
cut out, and I mine. It will be the busiest day 
in your life, and the greatest. It’s not a com- 
mon thing to entertain Royalty.” 

As he said this he jumped up and paced the 
rooumand rubbed his hands ia an ecetasy of ex- 
pectation. 

" “There’s a pile,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
pointing to a heap of letters, “of people actually 
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£5 
f invitations for their friends, sisters, 
brothers, and so on—people that would hardly 
»w ws wher we were in town the first season, 
but it's my turn now. Pil have none of them | 
YWhaterer else the ball will be it shall be 
lect 1 waving his arm with a gesture that 
3 ludicrous in its pomposity, e 
“Ry the way, that fellow Glyn—it seems that 
is the coming man, aud Bagge and Keefe 
hava given him the brief in ray suit. I meo 
tim yesterday in the streeh and asked hia. 
‘To's @ presentable-looking sort of chap,” nod- 
1g apologetically af his daughter; “ but 
uld you believe it, he would not come, 
lthough If told him it was to be something owt 
f the comamen; and fancy his reason,” pausing 
lrawatically ; the little geatleman was still 
neing the room. “ You will never guess-—you 
will ba as astounded as I was, He said his child 
vag ill,” staring hard at Madeline to see the 
feet of this anznouncement, 

Madeline never raised her eyes, but sat with 
them fixed on a certain pattern in the carpet, 
snd looked aot the least surprised--only rather 
white and rigid, 

“He seemed guite in a fright,” proceeded 
Mr, Graut, volubly, “aud very much hurried 

od put oat. Thad no idea that he was a mar- 
ried man, had you ?”’ 

Before Mr. Glyn’s wife's dry lips could frame 
2 appropriate agawer to his very plaic question 
» footmaan entered with another batch of no.es 

1a aalver, and thus Mr, Grant’s attention was 
providentialy distracted from his unhappy 

shter, 





CHAPTER XXX. 
due time sll the preparations were com- 
1 for the reception of Mr, and Miss Grant’s 
vuests, 


The grand stairtase was lined with palia trees 


and tropical ferne, and lights were cunningly 


irranged among the dusky greea foliage, 
A fountaia of white rose scent played among 
mnidenhair ferns at the head of this splendid 
nd unique approach, and here stood the host 
1 hostess, side by side, 
Mr, Grant was adorned in a plain evening 
(would, oh, would that he might have 
ked himself ia diamonds!) and a perennial 
ile; his daughter amayed in & misty-looking 
rment of silver brocade and silver gauze and 











neck and arms one blaze of brilliants, in her 
nd a bouquet of crimson flowers nearly as 


sarge as & ten-trag. 

She required no adjuncts to set off her ap- 
varance ; but there they were, and she looked 
1perior to most of her lady guests, who were 

£ them of average everyday prettiness, 

arum lily tos single dahlia, 
ler colour and her eyes were equally bright-—~ 
shed by excitement, and, in some degree, by 
inxisty, 

No wews, she told herself, was good news, and 
the morning telegram was reassuring, 

lhere was no need to fret and worry herself, 
lalf the evilain the world are those that have 
never happened. 

Soehe east doubt avd care behind her as she 
took her place in the Royel quadsille, and’ pre- 
wed to abandon herself to the ocu:sion , 

No. one in their senses would drenm for a 
aoment that the beautiful, brilliant, smiling 
Miss Graut bad a care on her mind, much 
less a load of anxiety with-regard to a ‘Rick 


T 


ead, lulled all» her: fears: to. slesp, 
played the part of hostess: to perfection, 
Cancing over couch, a3 became the ladyuoé 
the houge, till quite late iu the evening, or; more 
properly epeaking, early im the morning, and 
having a word--the right word--and a smile for 
everybody, 

Tae ball went off without a single draw 
DOCK. 

August guests remaioed unusually late; the 
‘upper, the floor, the lightiog was. faultless, 
Mr, Grant’ was informed by several important 
Suests that such au entertaiament reminded them 











it would be a ball among balls, a precedent in 
princely hospitality. 

He was almost beside himself with pride and 
self-satiafaction, Truly those heavy cheques 
that bad to be drawa to pay for his pleasure were 
well redeemed, 

He unfolded his feelings to his daughter as 
they stood alone in the big ball-room after the 
very last guest had taken leave and the carriages 
were rapidly rolling from the door. 

His little sharp eyes shone, bis mouth twitched, 


his hand actually trembled with excitement and | 


triumph, 

“You did it splendidly, Maddie,” he ex- 
claimed, vehemently, “if you were a duchass 
you could not have hit it off beter. I often 
wonder where you got your manuers and your 
air, and the way of saying things. Your mother 
was somethiog of the same atyie, too, Well,” 
looking round, “it’s all over, ‘hey are putting 
out the candles, It’s been a succoss, more thau 
@ success, a—a——” hunting for a word—“*e 
triumph. “I wieh some of may old pals in the 
West Indies could have sean it, Bless me, how 
they would share! A trifle beiver this than 
plantation dances. J feel a bit tired and giddy, 
[ expect Ishall be knocked up to-morrow. Don't 
you get up early--I mean to-day. There's the 
light streaming in now. Get.away to your bed,’ 

Madeline had listened to),this pean of 
triumphal satisfaction without,amg remark, only 
opening her mouth to yawn, avd yawn, and 
yawn. ‘ ‘ 

She was very, very tired, and now that the 
stir, snd the whirl, and excitemext were over 
felt ready to collapse from sheer fatigue, aud 
she very readily obeyed her parent's behest, and 
kissing him ov his wrinkled cheek, walked off tv 
her own room 

Josephine was sitting up for her, hal!-asleep, 
aud the wax candies on the dressing. table were 
glittering iu their silver sockets. Daylight was 
streaming through the vlinds, 

“Qh, miss,” she said, shaking her head f 
side to side, and rubbing her eyes, “i've been 
asleep, I do believe, I've waited up to uplace 
your dresa, though you said I need not, but you 
could never—never undo it yourself,” begiaving 
her task at ouce, whilst ‘her equally sleepy 
mistress stood before the glaes and slowly 
removed her gloves, and bracelets, and heavy 
diamond necklet, and yawned st her own refec- 
tion. 

‘Io was splendid, mademoiselle, WNever— 
not even in Paris—did [ seo euch a seie, such 
o bali. Lsaw it all from a little place behind 
the baad, What crowds, and..what toflettes! 
but yours was (he--the most chavimante of a!! 
Ah, there ie nothing lise Worth, and then a 
good figure and 4 pretty face |” 

“Th went o:! well, Josephine, and papa is 
pleased ; bub Iam glad it’s over,” said her mis- 
tress, wearily, now feeling the reaction already 
astting in, ‘' Mind you don’t let me asleep past 
Len o’elock.” 

Ten o'clock, macemoiselle! Why, it's five 
now,” sail Josephias. in a tone of horror. 
“Mademoiselle, you will be knocked up, you 

re 

“Why, what is this!” interrupted her mis- 
tress, in a strange, hurried voice, saatching up a 
telegram ‘hat lay on the table in its orange eu- 
velopa, as yout unopeaed, and had hitherto beea 
concesled by being unintentionally covered with 
80 ivory-backed hair brush, as if of no importance. 





**Oh, I forget. I fellasieep, you see. Lt came | 
for you last uight at teu o'clock, just as ali the | 


company wera arttyving, and I could not send it 
tofou, I hope it does not matter.” 

Bap < videatiy it did matter fer her young 
lady was reading it with a ghastly-drawa copie- 
nanee, aud the band that held the pay 
much that the message rattledas if in a breeze. 

This was what she was reading with 





shook se 


siratosd, 


| atartling eyes,—— 


“Mis, Holt to Miss Grant, 9.50. 
‘' Come at once-—-there fa a change.’ 


And this wae nearly sight hows ago ! 
“ Josephine,” she said, with a look that appailed 


— 


’ + tage ia ata Caren ener, 
r invitations—iovitations for them- | of the Arabian Nights for ite magnificence ; that ; the little Abigai why did you not give me thiat 


j} Li's a matter of Uile and deatt f-~-if vith 
asudden cateh in her breath, “I am boo iate, I 
will never—nevere—never forgive yor! Here, 
with a gesture of frenay, literally veariag vif her 





things "a ing the diamond stars out vi he 
hair, and flinging them passionately on the /loor 
— "for which I have acid myself. Get ms & 
commion dress, woman. Quick, aud dou’¢ atand 
there looking Jike a fool ! 

Josephine had iiddead beon looking on as if 
she were petrified, dud asking herseli if her mis- 
treas had goue star s-stariag mad ¢ 

Mechanically she picked up the Cespised bail 
| dress, aud brovigh! ovt amoruing cotton, whiek 
| 
' 


Madeline wrested from her hauds, and flung over 
her head, aaying, — 

“Send for o havsom—-fly,—fy,” and thus ad- 
justed, and cuicuing a epark of Madeline's excite- 
ment, she ran out of the room, ard hurriedly 
despatchel a heavy-eyed aud amazed John 
Thomas for the cab, with many, many iapres- 
sive gesticulationa. 

Waen she returned she found that Miss Grant 
had already fastened ber dress, tied a lace scarf 
retin: her neck, put on ‘the firsts hat she could 
find; had # purse is one haad, and ber gioves in 
the other, aud was ready, So was the lansom 
for one had been found outside, waiting aud 
‘hopivg for a jub. 

Mutieline did not delay on instant. She ron 
down siaire—doy:: betweer the fading light: 


4 the tropical palws, the withering flowers, who 





had had theirone little day nnd ic was over. 
Dowa ee fad, slong the red cloth carpeting:, 
and under the gay awainyvs, and eprang into the 
vehicle, 
Josephine, who had hurried efter her, was just 
in time to see her dash from the door, 
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1 **@ran i/" she claculated, to.two amazed 
} men servants, who s300d beside her, looking very 
| limp in the aow bright summer's morning. “ D 
javyone see t lise of that? Shes ) 
away in her white eatia ball slippers!” 
* * : ° 


9 poe 


j 
' 
| ‘Whaieup? What's the matter?” demand- 
1ed one of her companions, authoritatively, 
|" What's the meaning of Miss Grand tesrivg out 
| of the house as if she was goivg for a fire-engine, 
| or ag if she was mad} 

“T can’t tell you. It’s eomething that came ia 
} 

| 

! 














atelegram. Someone that’s She'esid, fife 
or death. She's mad with fear of something. On! 
you should have seen her eyes, She looked— 
| when sie opened the paper—awful. {[ thought 
she would have struck ge aloiost, because 1 kept 
it back |” 


' “Anyhow, she could not have gone before, 
| whatever it was, Bat what can it bat” sid one 
| of the footer, stroking his chia with an air of 
; deep mental re arch, 


That was just the questim no one cou'd have 
own ihe leas} ziimmer of light upon: end 
leaving the three servanta ati ateadiag specu 
lating In the hal, we follow Madeliae dow 
Bolt hil), 

She caughs aa ea 
lucky in gatting w Ay 





she was equeily 
‘ hye ’ 




















| heavily, aad im t vliop all toe 
| 
| i farm cxactly ab ep 
1% vi the trap rushed up 
i he kitchen, white and 
ate i” The truth case 
in ooe egontsing pang. Is fk bs . 
| i pasted in ber heart, f 
tL. 5 table sat Mrs.‘ ad , her 
DOW Satin; € i i jFOWR Over rr 
| he ine zy dra x yvpiog ube 
Laat tre nu h it f as e 
atoodia taadovr-way, Merdry lips refused bo 
| form a sound; her heart was beatiog as if it 
i would ke her. She could 3 have a:ked th 
usstion if her lite depeuded on 1%, 
"Mos. Holt, beariag che ateps, chrew down be 
| apren and coofronterd Mac ug. 
i “Lthought it was you,” she ejrculated iark 


dregs, ‘take away chis vile rag—ithese wretched. 
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“POOR LITTLE CHILD, HE 


ausky voice, 
poor darling, xt daybreak in these arms,” holding 
out those two hard-working extremities to 
their fullest extent, with a gesture that spoke 
volumes. 

‘I will mot beiievs it ! it could not be true | 
it—it is igupousibis,” broke in Madeline, fiercely, 
“The doctor said there was no danger, Oh, Mrs. 
Hoit, for mercy’s sake, Limplore you to tell me 
that you are only—-only frightening me. You 
think I have not been a good mother; that J 
want a lesson. That---tbat—I wili see for my- 
self!” hurrying across the kitchen and opening 
& Well-known door. 

Alaa! What was this that che beheld and 
that turned every vein fn her body to ice? It 
was death for the first time | 

There before her in the small white bed ley.a 
little still baby with closed eyes and folded bands, 
a lily between them, the bed scound it—yer, it 
was oow ii-—already strewn with fresh white 
flower*, on which the morning dew still lingered. 
Who atiows white flowers on the living? The 
truth came home to her in one lightning flash. 
Harry was dead! There was no look of suffering 
now on the little white brow. He looked as if 
he were asleep; his pretty, fair curle fell 
naturally over his forehead, His long, dark eye- 
Jashes awept his cheek, Hie might ve asleep. Bud 
why was he so still? No breath, ao gentle rising 
and falling disturbed his tiny crossed hands, so 
lately fuil of life and mischief, and now ! 

With a low cry Madeline fell on her knees 
beside the child and laid her lips upon his. How 
cold they were! But no, he could not, should 
not be dead, urged her mother’s heart, in a mad 
frenzy of despair. 

“Harry, Harry!” she whispered, “ Harry, I 
have come; open your eyes, darling, only for one 
—one—one moment, and look at me; do, orl 
shall go mad)” 

** So you have come at last,” said a voice close 
to her, and looking round she saw Hugh Glyn, 
pale and haggard from s long night’s vigil, look- 
ing as stern as an avenging angel. ‘Ib yas 





I5 GONE, 


Well, you are too late ; he died, | hardly worth while 





{ 
| 
{ 
! 
| 


| 
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AND WHILST HF WaS DYING BIS MOTHER WAS DANCING!” SAID PUGH, INDIGNANTLY. 


to come vow; there is no- 
thing to need your care any longer. Poor little 
child, he is gone!’ Here his faltering voice 
broke, aud he paused for a second; then pro- 


ceeded with a sudden burst of indignation, 
“And whilst he wae dying bie mother was 
dancing,” glancing as he spoke at Madeline’s 


visible and criminating white eatin shoes. 

“Tonly got the telegram this morning at five 
o'clock,” returned Madeline with awful calm 
ness ; the full reality had hardly come home to 
her yet. “And yesterday, why wasI not sent 
for?” 

“You were sent for when the child was first 
taken ill, Any other woman in the world but 
you would have remained with him, I know 
that you had a great social part to play ; that 
you dare not be absent from your father—thai 
you dared not tell him that other—the nearést, 
dearest, holiest of claims—appealed to you here,” 
pointing to the dead child. ‘ You have sacri- 
ficed me-—-you have sacrificed hita to your Moloch 
—money! It is not fitting that I should say 
more te you in thie presence, Your own 
conscience, if you e2 one—and surely you 
are not going to be totally hardened—will tell 
you far sterner, aadder truths than any human 
lips. It may comfort you to know that, although 
your presence would have been a comfort, he-—he 
asked for you,” his voice shook as he spoke, “‘ ae 
long s# he could articulate. You could not have 
saved him from the moment the change eet in 
last evening. The doctor pronounced the case 
bopelese.” 

Madeline stood and looked at her husband as 


one in adream. She uttered no sound, but she | 


shivered involuntarily asif struck by a biaet of 
icy wind. And Hngh, although he spoke with a 
certain sort of deliberation, and as if he was put- 
ting, as he was, an fmmense mental restraint 
vpon his feelings, looked at her with a pale, rigid 
face, and his eyes shone like a flame. 

Gol” he said, with a gesture of dismissal, 
“ there is no occasion for you to linger here, Mise 
Grant. You and I are now ae dead to one 








another as this child is to us both, and we look 
back at our past as a dream. There fs nothing. 
now in common between us bub a grave.” 
Incidents which take some time to describe are 
sometimes almost insbantaneous in action, 


(To be continued.) 








Fisn Crry, which belongs to the State of Mich- 
igan, ic an odd place with a watery flavour ; it 
has uo existence in summer, but is a busy place 
in winter, is not built on land and yet has no- 
thing to do with boats, The ice of Saginaw Bay 
is used as a foundation for the city every winter, 
and the town ise occupied by men and their 
families, who catch, clean and pack whitefish and 
lake trout for the market. Itis built in the same 
cove every winter, the houses being constructed 
of rough pine boards. it had a population of 
nearly three thousaud in the winter of 1893-94, 
nearly twice that number last winter, and this 
season the population has taken another jump. 
forward, 

For many years most of the emery bas been 
brought from Turkey and the Greek islands. Ite. 
value for cutting and polishing hse been known 
since the beginning of history. Very crude me- 
thods are in use for obtaining this substances for 
market. Enormous fires are built on or against 
the rocks, which are then broken or cracked by 
throwing jets of cold water against them, Emery 
has many uses, among which are ite employment 
in polishing and cutting. Being so unmanageable, 
ft for a long time defied the effarts of man to put 
it Into available shape, but at length it wae ce- 
mested into usable forms, and it was moulded 
into wheels, Emery millstones are a later-day 
improvement. ‘They are the most practical of 
al} stones, because they are not affected by heat, 
and the face fs alweys sharp. As cuiting and 
polishing powder emery is of great value, and 
emery sandpaper is an important article of manu- 
facture. 
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POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


—20i— 
CHAPTER XXI 


JoorLYN AVENAL was terribly grieved at his 
grandfather's death, Despite their frequent 
diNerences (caused by the Earl's love of power), 
they had been warmly attached, and with the 
old man Jocelyn loeb the only relative he had in 
England, except of course the unkugym cousins 
whose identity he had only just learned, 

Todo the young man justice it was not the 
lose of prestige that troubled him, He kuew; of 
course, that it was a very different thing to be 
an Earl’e grandson residing with the sald Larl as 
the ancestral seat from being plain Jocelyn 
Avenal of nowhere in particular, and he felt alao 
pretty sure that his grandfather had altered his 
will and cut him off with a shilling ; but still, in 
epite of this, warm personal grief for the old man 
ewallowed up every othor feeling. 

And Lord Daehieigh’s death had oome at a 
most Inopportune moment. Jocelyn had looked 
forward to telliog him the story of poor little 
Dorothy, and getting him to deal with Miss 
Lester, Now all this was impossible, and the 
young artist must act single-handed on the dis. 
covery he had made at Brighton, 

Jocelyn sab up late that night thinking, and 
the result of his vigil was three letterer. The 
first to Sir Charles Peyton telling him of bis 
grandfather's death, and his own conviction that 
the reported hefreas of Peyton Royal was a 
changeling and his own cousin, Marjory Lyle. 
The second to Miss Lester declaring that he bad 
discovered the fraud perpetrated by her nearly 
twenty years before at Brighton, and should ai 
ouce denounce the same unless she forwarded him 
by return of post the present address of the girl 
known eo long as Dorothy Peyton. The last letter 
was to Mr, Carter—a short succinct account of his 
visittoe Brighton and ali he discovered there. He 
appended his full address, saying ib wovld be 


| 


' 









im possible for him to leave the Priory until after 
his grandfather’s funeral. 

He pluced hiy letters in the post-bag knowing 
they would go out by an early delivery on 


| Saturdey morning. But two of the three musb 


needs be delayed before they reached their 
owners, He knew that Sir Charles would have 
tarted on his visit to Hastings before his letter 
sould reach the Hut, while Miss Lester’s would 
of course have to be forwarded from Peyton Royal. 
It was a relief to get them off his mind, bu 
Jocelyn felt they would be of little avail. 

The funeral wag to be on Tuesday, and after 
it was over the will would be read and Jocelyn 
would know his position ; the owner of a grand 
old home and priceless wealth, or—a beggar. 

Friends and neighbours flocked in large aumbers 
to the funeral, and a goodly gathering returned 
from it to the library to listen to the readiog 
of the will, Those who knew him best thought 
they had never known Jocelyn so calm and grave, 
there was no anxiety or expectation on his plea- 
sant, kindly face, but there was a strange, quiet 
stesdfastness in his expression, as though with 
hie grandfather he had lost his youth, and 
become alive to the responsibilities of manhood. 

The will was very short. It bore date only a 
month before the testator’s death, and (as the 
lawyer pointed out, had been moade without any 

rofessional assistance being in the Earl’s own 


nd, 

Lord Dashleigh ieft pensions to bis old servants, 
a year’s wages to the younger ones, remem- 
brances to his old friends, Then there came a 
thrill of expectation as Jocelyn’s name was men- 
tioned, 

“To my dear grandson,” ran the will, “I 
bequeath twenty-five thousand pounds, to 
invested by my executors at four per cent, with 
power to pay the interest to him yearly, the 

Incipal to revert to hie eldest son.” And then 
feat of all came the exciting part. ‘ Dashleigh 
Priory and its broad acres, its revenues, plate, 
jewels, furniture and heirlooms; fn fact, the 
whole residue of the Earl's property, was left to 
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whichever of his granddaughters, Marjory ard 
Violet Lyle, married within the space of twelv 

monthe after his death, her cousin, the before 
mentioned grandson, Jocelyn Avenal, And 
whichever of his granddaughters refused the 
said Jocelyn would rece've ap annuity of five 
hundred a-year; and if his grandson, Jocelyn 
Avenal, declined to marry either of his cousins 
they both received the same annuity ; and the 
whole estate and other property was lef. to s 
charity iv which the late Eorl had heen much 
interested. In other words, if Lord Dashleigh’s 
grandchildren refused to obey his whhes they 
were left out in the cold, 

“T call it a monstrous will,” ssid old Lord 
Denley, a near neighbour. “ Why, Dashleigh eve 
even acknowledged his younger son’s marriage 
The girls must have been brought up by thelx 
low-born mother in abject poverty, and yet 
Avevai here must marry one of them or lose bis 
inheritance.” 

Other people echoed this opinion: Jocelya 
locked graver than ever as he auawered,--- 

‘I believe if he had’ only lived afew daye 
longer my grandfather would have altered this 
will, Itis not that I grudge my cousins any 
thing, their claim is greater than mins ; but I do 
wish no question of marrisge had been mentioned. 
Now it seems to me Dashleigh Priory can never 
be a home again.” 

“You might marry one of the girls and send 
her to echool afterwards,” suggested Lord Den- 
ley. “I suppose they are quite young?” 

“They were twenty last June, and they «r+ 
twins,” replied Jocelyn. 

“Do you know them!” 
sharply. 

“T have seen them both; I cannot claim t 
kuow either, Mr, Bato,” to the lawyer, “ we are 
given only twelve months in which to make up 
our mind ; during that time what becomes of the 
Pris ry hed 

“ Tts use is left to you until the twelve months 
are up, or it is clear you are not going to fulfil your 
grandiather’s wishes, I euppose, Mr. Avenal, i 


asked someone, 
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sven if 
is far Jess than Janet Lester's 
Mrs Nairn, at the worst, 


su fe red one of her chifliren to be 





adopted b vy 


out a plot eo Giabolical in 
marvels how she hed the resolution to maintain 
the deception all these year A 
Tao sscoad letter ior Jocelyn 
| post was from Mr. Carter, and sa 


Avenal 
id that 


by that 
the de 


Hn 
sh ver} third 
unfa: hionable part of London, 
@rtainly, was uot with her; indeed, the man en- 
gaged to“ shadow” her movements declared that 
he had never seen & young girl in her company. 
Jocelyn Avenal left for London witha heavy 
heart, It seemed to him that his grandfather's 
will bad terribly complicated his future 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Mrs, Vernon was nob a worldly woman, and 
she was very foudof her godson, Richard Peyton, 
so instead of convenieutly forgetting her promise 
to visit his protégée and attempt to befriend her, 
she started for Cherlette-ctrect, Islivgton, the 
| very day after Dick's visit, 
| She bad no childrea of her own; but she 
| unde stood young people pretty thoroughly, 
; Miss Lyon might be worthy Dick’s interest in her 
| or not, but if he were left her sole friend and 
sympathizer he vas far less likely to be undeceived 
in her, snd he might even marry her out ont of 
ee from sheer pity. If Mrs, Vernon “ tvo 

" his protegée Dick would be preserved from 
i any rash self-sacrifice, and if the girl were really 
his “' fate” 
as his father had done before him, why his 
| parents would think far more favourably of his 
lady-love if Mra. Vernon knew her than if Dick 
had to confess that he met her in the street, and 
she had not a friend in London. 

Mrs. Lindsay herself opened the door to Mrs. 
Vernon,. who came on foot and very quietly 
attired, thinkiog not to alarm the lonely girl by 
any display of wealth; but ia the old days, 
when the landlady. of 55, Coarlotte street, had 
been Mrs. Peyton’s narse, she had oftea sean the 
Colonel's wite, and she : ne aised her al once, 





=] a 


“Mra. Vernon! And I hope.I eee you well, 
| ma'am. It isa surprise to Bee you again }” 
‘*Mr bere asked mio to come,” said the lady 


with a smile, “he thought I might be of some 
use toa Miss Lynu, who ie lodging with you.” 

* And it would be a kind! ACL, ms’am. Mias 
Lynd’s a dainty crenture, an quality, or I'm 
raistaken ; but she’s gone thrbugt all too much 
trouble for one 80 young, and I fancy she’s some 
sore need of a friend,” 

When Dorothy saw Mrs. Vernon 4 strange elie 
came to her. She felt by some mysterious in- 

atinet that she had found a friend, and. that | 
} uke was some one who would sympathise with | 
her. 

“T think you 


~ 
eR 


know who senb me here?” 
said her visit r, kindly. ‘I know a great 
many people Londses, Miss Lynn, and [ 
believe I can fiad yotrsome-pupils ; but, forgive 
me, you look much too young and delicate to 
battle With the world, Have you no relations 
who can give you 4 home ¢” 
The girl who had left home and fortune to 
avoid @ man she had hated. The girl whom 
kindly voices at the Hut spoke of as “ poor little 
rcthy” lifted her sweet browa eyes to Mrs, 
Vernon's face. 

“ May I ask you one question, 
fully, ‘* Have you a daughter }” 

** Yes,’ replied the other, deeply moved; “ but 
she wag taken from me before she could speak my. 
name ; but just because my own child is safe from 
| all pain aod sorrow I should jike to help you. 
t | {fancy since I bave seen you that Mr. Peyton 
not tell me all your at we and there is some 
trouble pressing on you he did not know, Ifyou 
like to trust me I will do my utmost for you.” 
Dorothy smiled, 


* she-said, wist- 


} Gi 





your suspicions are correct, her | 
being iu dire poverty 


| stvauger ; but Miss Lester planued and satel 
its cunning that one 


tective Wilmot had set a watch on Miss Lester's | 
movements with the result that so far from having 
started for the South of Fravce she was living 


rate apartments in a miost 
Her niece, most 





} got to London 


3 : a | how he found me. 
1nd he decided to give up all for love ' 
3g Pp \ 


| power to 





unless you like, but 
know all.” 


a a 


your 
thidiking vf you as Miss Lynn.” 


“Tam Dur 
gravely, “aud my aupt, who detests my uncle 
Charles, has kept me so aloof, that I haye never 
saan him since I was a little child. Ohl Mrs. 
Vernon, when people envied me for being the 
| heiress of Peyton Royal, they littlhe knew hew 








"Are you likely to sco Mr. Peyton again 
oon?” 

“TY hardly know,” ssid Mre. Ve non, muc : 
perplexed, “he looks me up generally when he 
isin L mdon $3 but I do not expect he wii! be up 
again for some weeks, and we? seldom corres- 
pond,” 

“T should \like to tell you everything,” said 
Dorothy; “the moment I saw yourface [ felt 


| you would help me; but would you promise not 


to betray me to any living 
condemn me.” 

“T will promise faithfully, and I think T have 
gueseed part of what you are going to tell me. 
You have not ‘come from France recen'ly,’ You 
are the child of well-to-do peop'e, and you have 
run away from bome.” 

*} bave rua away from home to escape being 
married to a man I hate, and fear. Last Pei- 
dey my aunt shut me up in a small room, the 
secret of which is known only to herself, and de- 
clarec I should never leave it until I had agreed 
to marry the nan she had chosen for my hus- 
band, ‘ 

**Mrs, Vernon, she might have given him my 
money, She might have stripped me of ali [ 
possessed, but I would rather have died than be- 
come his wife. Thad uot a friend fo the world 
to help me, and I ran away. I watched my auné 
as she lef my prison, and discovered the secret 
mode of opening fit. In the early hours of the 
day before a soul waa stirring I escaped. I had 
to pasi through the room where my aunt lay 
asleep, I don't know howl didit. Even now 
can’t bear to think of my agony lest she should 
awake. [ d!d not dare te go to the nearest sta- 
tion where I was knowa, I walked wiles to a 
little village which had a tiny rustic station 
where very few trains stopped, aud then at last 
Mr. Pegion will have told me 


’ 


creature even if you 


“But, my dear,” said Mra, Vernon, gently, 
** no -parents, much leas an aunt, would bave the 
coerce you into a hated marriage. 
You imply that you have means of your own, 
Surely you must have other relations who would 
protect you from your auat.” 

“Y have relations, bub my father left me en- 
tiraly in my aunt's charge, aud—I cannot ex- 
plaia it, but she-has never cared for me, She 
has kept me aloof from all my kindred, She 
has never allowed me to have a single friend, and 
so when this etruggle came between us there was 
no one whose help I could implore,” 

The very tone, 8? simpie in its earnestness, 60 

ppressive in its sadness, told Mrs, Vernon that 
this was no trumped up story, 0 imaginary 
tale of woe, but just the plain sad truth, Her 
whole heart went out in pity to the girl whose 
young life eeemed so shadowed, 

"My dear,” she said, taking Dorothy's hand 
in hers, “so far from condemning you I think 
you have acted bravely; but you must not 
thiak of going out as a governess, poople would 
[ aak a hundred questions which would wring your 
| heart. You look too unlike a girl brought up to 
| earn her bread for strangere not to be curious.” 

"But I must work,” replied the girl, simply. 
“T have vory little money left, and even that iy 
borrowed,” she added, with a blush, 

"Will you tell me the end of your story—your 

name,’ asked Mrs, Vernon. “ O£ course, know 
that Eve Lynn is only assumed ; don’t trust ma 
cay help you better if £ 


“You kaow Sir Charles Peyton's family very 


well,” said Dorothy ; “iz you are his son's god- 
mother.” 


“Very well indeed, but I will nob betray 
confidence ’ to then. Dick shall go on 
al London hg 


**T¥t warpo strange that out of 


should be the one to help me, for, Mrs, Vernon, 
he is my first cousin 


Lam Dorothy Peyton.” 
What!” and Mra, Vernon looked bewildered. 
othy Peyton,” went on the girl, 
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thankfully I would have given up all my moncy 
just far someone to care for me,” 

Mrs, Vernon’s eyes wera not dry as she bent 
down and kissed eet yn lonely little girl, 

“ My deat,” ehe , after a pause, “ will you 
tel me why you do not want Sir Charles Peyton 
avd his family to know your secret }” 

“ Yes, I was pr a up to believe they: were 
my enemies, to think they hated me because m 
life stood between their son and Peyton Royal. 
Y know that while J lived ia luxury they suffered 

tual poverty. Don’t you see [held aloof (f 
«ue made'to, I mean) all the while I needed 
sothing, and now to tarn to Sir Charles when I 
.m in trouble, It seems to me it would be so 

"T 2o not see it so,” said Mrs, Vernon, quietly; 
“>but you shall have your way, only, my dear 
little girl, you cant possibly go roaming about 
the world by yourself, The heiress of Peyton 
Roval mustn’d live in cheap Islington lodgings, 
or teach emall children their ABC, Wilf you 
rome to me, really on a visit but ostensibly as 
my companion, until brighter days dawn for 
gout” , 

‘It would be delightful, bat-————” 

“Speak out my dear ; I like frankness.” 

© Well, you see, Arnot Janet's authority lasts 
outil I am twenty-five, and that is nearly five 
ears off, : Now, you couldn’t porsibly keep me 
ive years 

“The prospect does not alarm me very much, 
bul, you know, the chances are I should not keep 
vu five months.” 

“You think I should die {” 

“ Nothiag of the sort,” 

“Or that Aunt Janet would ind me?” 

“By no means. I Yhink that your dissp- 
pearance will eo alarm Miss Lester, she will make 

ich a at's that your flight will be made public ; 
in that case, if Sir Charles Peyton kaew what 
you had gone through, he wou!d insist on Miss 
Lester's giving up the charge of you. The Lord 
Chancellor would appoint another guardian for 
the rest of your minority.” 

“Gibby” (our old housekeeper) told me-there 
was a geatleman up in Loudon om purpose to 

ike care of orphans; that is what she must 
have meant,” 

‘I expeet so; and, Dorothy, yoy have for- 
gotten one thing—Miss Lester herself hea not 
he slightest power over Peyton. Royal... When 
once it is digeovered you. have left her her rule 
will cease,” 

Dorothy shuddered, 

“You won’t give me up to her?’ 

“ You foolish child, [will keep you with me as 
long as you care to satay. Apd now. Lsfll-toll 
you my plan, 1 live in a flat, and have no one 
to consuit, I will announce to my servants that 
i am going to Brighton to-morrow for some 
weeks ; then you shall meef. rae at Victoria. 
station, and we will start for that cheerful 
watering-place. .When I return I shall brin 
you with meas ‘a young lady I metat Brighton, 
and there will be no room for idle. curiosity.” 

“JT shall be grateful to you all my days,” said 
Dorothy, warmly, 

“ We have forgotten one tiifling matter,” said 
the elder woman—your name!” 

“T waa christened ‘ Dorothy Evelyn, and when 
i came to, London I decided on the second ‘nama, 
éud made it do double duty.” 

“Well, I am afraid you cannot be ." Miss 
Peyton,’ even at Brighton; but there, is no 
reason why you should not be Dorothy Lynn. 
Now, reraember, I shall get everything for you 
while you are with me just as. though you were 
my daughter; and if your pride. won’t let you be 
comfortable under such an obligation, one of theee 
‘ays when you come into your’ fortune, you 
shall do just the same for some other lonely girl, 


‘ 


nd 


‘nd so we shall be quite, Besides, you know you: 
are to be my companion, and compdnioas must! 


have a salary.” 
“The first money I earn I must fay bask the 
eum Mr, Peyton lent me.” 
“Will you have it now?” asked Mra, Vernon ; 


“and let wne be your creditor instead of Dick?” | 


Which explains why Dick Peyton received a 
egisiered-lettered envelope the next morning 
with the exact sum he had lent “ Miss Lyun,” 


and a slip of paper oa which was written | 
hurriedly, — 

“With a lonely girl’s gratitude,” 

And on Wednesday, one week, day for day, 
since her lest meeting with Jocelyn Avoual, ; 
Dorothy went to Brighton with ‘Mrs, Vernon, 
Had Avenal been onlf one day earlier he would 
have travelled by the same train, and his quest 
would have beeu less complicated. 


} 
? 


ee 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Sm Ouanrs Prrroy sat at his writing-table | 
looking deeply troubled ; never in the old daya 
of his bitter poverty. had he looked quite so care- 
worn end anxious os he did-now, for at last the 
shadow ‘which, unknown to kim, had so lovg 
hung over his peace, had fallen. He knew the 
rea! character of -his) second son, and the know- 
ledye bowed him to the ground with grief and 
shame, ? . 

Opposite to him, looking very dignified and 
cold, wae his son-in-law, Mr, Travers had come 
down from London (ab great personal incon- 
venience, a3 he took care to tell the Baronet) on 
purpose to holi this interview, and. he. was 
determined to unmask the scapegrace withcut 
pity. For Carl had point-blank refused to-fall 
in with the little scheme drawn.up by Travers 
for his benefit. He was willing to take the 
lawyer's money and to resign his present post 


“T bad wiitile chat with the Chicf yesterday, 
He telly me they are so dissatisfied with Carl he 
will receive notice after tho next audio and be 
dismissed ‘for conduct unbecomfag a Civil ser- 
vant,’ bis Chief begged me to represent to you 
that thia would ruia hiy reputation in Eagland, 
and only immediate resiguacion Would avoid is.” 

Sie Chariés groaned. Oddly enough he had 
been feeling pretty cheerful, Jocelyn Avenal’s 
letter had gone far Lo convinces him that Dorothy 
Peyton was achangeling, In fancy’s eye he bad 
seed Dick reigning at Peytoo Royal aud tho 
prosperty of the family assured. 

“Shail.L write to Carlt"” said poor Sir 
Charles, sedly.. He felt somehow an extra sense 
of degradation because it was Travers who bad 
brought the news, for though a successful man, 
an excellent busband end a good  citizer, 
Travers was not to’ the manner born, “Tf it takes 
three geueration® to make a gentleman, why 
then the lawyer had not attatned that rauk 
though it: was posible his sons—if Kathleen 
Peyton gave him any, might reach it.’ 

“Tt will be of no use to write,” said Travers. 
“Ten to one Carl would guess your letter was a 
lecture aad never open it, Come back to London 
With ote. We'll call at the office justanthe time 
of closing, aud he can’t escapie us.” f 

*Y suppose it will be best,” said poor Sir 
Charles, “ but there's no hurry aud I-muat see 
Dick before I start.” 

"Dick, will see the matter froma compen. 
sense poiut of view,’ said the lawyer. 





(Carl would Lave taken aayone’s money, and the 
bread of idleness was quite congenial to him), 
but he would nob hear of going out to Yokohama 
or of accepting ‘a -seato in a counting-houss 
there, 

“You can keep your miserable money,” he 

old Travers, “aud Pll go to Portland, The dis- 
grace will be yours as wellas mine.” 

The astute lawyer had’ uc mind to~own a 
brother-in-law in Portland, but he certainly 
would not pay the money and yet let Carl 
reniain in Eagland, so he eimply came down to 
King’s Aston and scught a private interview with 
Sir Charles, 

* You must be mistaken,” said the miserabie 
father, ‘*I know Carl is not so steady as his 
brother, but——" 

“Ask Dick, if: you doubt my word,” replied 
Travera, “Why, Sire Charlies, your eldest son 
has had to pay Cerl’s debts agaiu and again. 
The -scamp has even been to my wife and 
frightened ber dress allowance out of her by 
threats of suivide if he did not get money.” 

‘hy waa l keptiu ignorance }” demanded 
Sir Charles, . 

“Well, I suppose Richsrd did not like the 
part of informer; and until lately: I had no idea 
how bad things were... It amounts to this, If 
the money Carl has stolen is not put back this 
week, ii will be prosecution and’ penal servitude. 
I’ve offered him ihe money with the sole condi- 
tion that he leaves England, and he refuses it.” 

* He must be mad.” 

No, he prefere the money without conditions 
but he won't get it—from me.” 

* How ‘muchis it?” 

"That he has stolen?” Poor Sir Charles 
winced at the word, but Travers went on pity- 
lesaly, *‘Three hundred pounds. He told Dick 
less, but that is the real amount-—three buadred 
before the eighteenth.” , 

“T could never raise it dn time. There may 
come ® great change for the better ia my 
fortune soon but notin time.” 

He was thinking of the vast wealth that must 
come to Dick if Dorothy Peyton were indeed a 
changeling. He quite forgot that the money 
would be Dick’s and not the,family’s, but thas 
was « mistake his relations often made about 
Dick’s possessions, , 

" My dear gir,” said Travers, “ there’s no need 


| for yon to trouble about the money. It’s here 


ht enough,” and he touched his ‘vest ‘pockst, 
** but you must make your son hear reason and 
o away. There's a chip sails for Yokohama on 
aturday. . He must gi in her.” 
**So soon 1” 





“There's nothing to gaih by waiting.” 
“Bat the Chief. Curl has never given uotive:”’ 4 


But he didn’t. If.a common-sense point of 
view mesab caring sothing about the prodigal, 
Dick Peyton had borne too much and suffered 
too much through his brother, not to be waraly 
attached to him. Carl had been » heavy burden 
on his shoulders 2} ciost ever siuce their schodl 
days, but Dick would never have been the one 
to suggest his exile. 

**Tt's just this, sir,” he told hia father whea 
Sir Charles had pureued him to the surgery and 
brought him back to the Hut, to discuss the 
matter in his (Dick’s) own sanctum, before facing 
Travers. “If the money is not paid by the 
18th, it meavs exposure and—probably, Portland 
I can’t get the sum needed. I cried hard 
enough. I went up to Londou and called on one 
money lender after another, but not one of thea 
would make an advance, One of the confra- 
terity told me that Carl had ‘paper’ out in 
every direction, and is would take iour thousand 
pounds to clear him,” 

* Dick!” 

* And,” wént on Dick bravely, ‘‘at home he 
will always be thrown with far richer men 
and—vof course it isa temptation. And hitherto 
he has had more than half my income ; but, dad, 
1 sm nearly twenty-five and some day I should 
like 2 home of my own, a wife, and perhaps 
children round me, [ could not go on giving 
‘Carl every peavy 1 could screw out, after paying 
for all necessities,’ : 

Sir Charles wrung his firstborn’s tand. “T 





understand, Dick, you've had a hard time of it 


my boy, aud may bewe’ve all of us put on you @ 
little,’ Yes, Carl must go to Yokohama. If you 
come in for Peyton Royal perhaps he might 
come. back,” 

Dick shook his head. 

"T don’t believe in Avenal’s day dreams, dad, 
bub Jam pretty certain that if 1 did come in for 
Peyton Royal, Carl would feel the difference 
| between our fortunes ko terribly that he would 
rather be anywhere than in England.” 

Nothing was ¢aid to Lady Peyton. Travers 
possessed, to a wonderful extent, the gift of 
hiding his choyghts and feelings. To have seen 
him at the improvised early luuch, you would 
have thought he had come’ down to King's Aston 
sdlely for tha pleasure of seeing the Peytons 
and Gisveveriug if his mother-in-law, would be 
able’ to com avd stay with Kathleen; early in 
Wovember, sb which date a very important 
domestic eveat was expected in the house of 
Travers, 

“ Wa really is very nice,” said Ledy Peyton, as 
Travers drove eff with her husband, “ and yet 
do you know; Misa Nairn, I haye never managed 
to heartily like him and whay my pretty MKath- 








léeti'saw iu him I never can ifiagine, 
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“Perhaps it was his love attracted her,” 
suggested Vi.” I could not help noticing that 
Mr. Travers’ whole face 2nd manner changed 
when he spoke of his wife. I think a love like 
that must win for itself a return.” 

"Ob, Kathleen is devoted to him,” returned 
her mother, “it was not hie money or anything 
he could give her, but just the man himself. 
Only, after having been brought up among such 
men as her father and brothers, I never could 
understand it.” 

Meanwhile. Sir Charles and his son-in-law 


reached London, after a very silent journey, and / 


hailing & hansom, drove straight to Carl’s office, 
or more correctly to the oflice of the department 
in which he was, 

But here a shock awaited them. 


Mr, Peyton was not in, had not been there all | 


day, and there was a meaning strees om the 
simple words which convinced Sir Charles some- 
thing was wrong. 

“He cent ip his card and was admitted to 
the presence of the manager of the department, 
who looked unusually grave. 

“Tam very sorry to tell you thab your son 
has left us,” be aaid to Sir Charles very quietly. 
* I had occasion to spesk to him last night about 
some discrepancies in the acoounts. To-day I 
reteived a curt note resigning his clerkship for 
urgént family reasons,” 

Sir Charles turned white as death. rave man 


or ten days.” 

‘Can you give me his address ' ” 

**No,” and ashe shook her head oxpressively. 
“ He told miesis no one was to have it, but we 
can forward any letters.” 

“T am his father,” said Sir Charles, im- 
patiently ; ‘I am cure be would wish me to be 
an exception.” 

“It’s mostly fathers and mothers young gents 
don’t wanb ad such times,” tittered the smart 
darosel, 

Travers interposed. Sir Charles was looking 
so angry his son-in-law really felt alarmed for 
the girl’s safety. Slipping half a crown into her 
hand the lawyer asked pleasantly, ‘can you tell 
us what has taken Mr. Peyton outof town, Even 
if you may not divulge his address, I daresay 
you know if it is good or bad news that hurried 
him away.” 

The girl smiled and showed her white teeth. 

‘* Well, sir, you seem quite the guntlezan, so 
I'm sure there can be no harm in my telling 
you. I never heard that Mr. Peyton had any 
news particular, but he was married this morn- 
fvg, and he’s gone for his honey moon.” 

Sir Charles was speechless, but Travers was 
equal te the occasion. 

“That’s wonderful news, and the bride, I 
suppose you know her name ij” 

“IT never heard it, air. It took us all by sur- 





an old soldier as he was, fear conquered him | 
then. Tyavers, who Rept cool, asked the question j 
the father’s lips could not frame. } 

“Did Mec, Graham suppose his rewark about | 
the atoounts had led to this step?” 

Che Chief looked at him fixedly, 

There is a0 coubt in my mind that the 
necounts were wrong !’’ he aaid shortly. ‘I will 
gu 8 for as to say that there was a deficiency 
of over two hundred pounds, [ do not know. 
I will not ask to know how this arose, The 
missing money has been refunded, and I am 
willfag for the sake of a good old family and an 
honoured name to make vo further enquiries, 
but, E moust say, distinctly, that, if Mr. Peyton 
had nod resigned he would have been dismissed, 
and I can not underteke to give him such a 
recommendation as would tell favourably with 
any possible future employer.” 

He rang his bel}, and the two men bowed 
themselves out ; Sir Charles, with his head bent, 
@ look of nameless trouble about him—that 
hovoured head which had never been bent dowa 
by shame before. 

Ee did not speak ti!] they were in the street, 
then he asked, hoarsely,— | 

What does this mean ? 

Travers shrugged his shoulders 

“Me has repaid the money. How did he get | 
it? We had better go and ask bim.” 

The sky wae dark wiih clouds, and the rain 
fell heavily, but ‘ravers never shrank from what 
he deemed aduty. Calling a cab he gave the 
driver the address of Carl’s chambers or dig- 
givgs as be mostly called them 

Travers,” asked the poor father as they drove 
along, “ how could he get that money. A pro- 
fessional usurer told Dick more than a week ago 





that not one of his fraternity would lend Carl 
another shilling.” 
raver nly shrugged his shoulders, bub 


thought in his own mind could the black sheep 
have had tae audscity to forge his (Travers’s) 
name to a cheque, It seemed unlikely since 
he lawyer wrote a most peculiar signature, but 
ao other idea occurred to him. He had just 
sufficient good feeling not to mention this one 
to Sir Charles. 

Very smart rooms, not at all what you would 
have expected as the abode of a genteel pauper 
—-e0 Cari always described himself. Sir Charles 
rang the bell furiously, and ft was answered 
almost immediately by a showily dressed parlour- 
maid, 

‘Is Mr. Peyton in?” 

* No, e ir.’ 

Sir Charles turned to Travers. 

“We had Letter wait, he can’t be long.” 

Che damsel toasad her head. 
to you vo good to wait gentlemen, 





Tt won t 


prise, Mr, Peyton called miesis up Jas night 
and psid her all he owed, which was over twenty 
pounds, Then he said he was to be married 
this morning, and he should be away quite ten 
days. He wasn’t sure whether he should keep 
these tooms on when he came back to town, but 
he rather thought he'd want a bachelor crib, and 
so he paid up to the end of this month, and long 
before that he said he’é let us know,” 

Sir Charlee turned away without a word, 

Travers said a pleasant “good afternoon” to 
the girl, and then follewed hie father-in-law. 

“ Mre, Carl must be an heirees,” he said, 
cheerfally, “and have come down handsomely 
before hand,” 

* Don’t,” cried poor Sir Charles, " what have 
my wife and I done to have such a son, Can’s 
you see ft all, 
impossible person for her money. 
home, family, and fortune for love. My wife, 
Heaven biess her, ie the most unselfish, dis- 
interested woman in the worlc. What have we 
done to have such a son }” 

Mr, Travers did not attempt an answer, his 
feelings were uot fine enough to understand Sir 
Chariea’s agony. —To him, since Carl had es- 


caped pepal servitude, and (evidently) had | 
| feathered his nest for the future, the marriazé 
| seemed a prudent speculation, but to the 


baronet it was little lese disgraceful than the 
cause which had occasioned it. There was no 
keeping the news from Lady Peyton, for the 
next morning’s papers all contained the follow- 
ing announcement among the marriages: ‘On 
16th instant, by special licence, Varl, second son 
of Sir Charles Peyton, Baronet, of the‘ Hut, 
King’s Aston Herts, to Adelina Luciaca, widow 
of Taines B. Pots, Eeq., of: New York, and 
only daughter of the Jate Josiah H. Wilkins, of 
the same city.” 

Ip did not leasen the shock to Sir Charles and 
his wife when they learned a little later that 
their new daughter-in-law was the widow of an 


American pork butcher, aud was not far from | 


her fiftieth birthday. 
(To be continued.) 








A cunrovs application of the Rontgen rays hae 
been made by two noted British scientists. They 
took true and false diamonda for the experiment, 
and obtained entirely different results. When 
the rays were applied to the faise diamonds only 
indietinet images appeared on the photographic 
plates. The real diamonds, however, allowed the 
rays to pass, and, as & result, much darker pic- 
tures were produced on the plates. Thus a cer- 
tain method of discovering the quality of dia- 
monde is aseured, 


we don’t expect Mr. Peyton back under a week 


He has married some utterly | 
I gave up; 


EVA’S LOVE. 


—20:— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Be wos some moments before Mark Ramsey 
spoke, 

It seemed such an extraordinary request for 
that earnest young woman standing before him 
to make, without any prelimtvary of any kind, 
without any introduction whatever, 

* Are you her sister?” he inquired, at last, 

“No,” Kate answered, to feel rather 
uncomfortable with those penetrating eyes fixed 
upon ber, 

“ Any relation!” 

"“ No,” 

“Then may i ask by what authority you make 
your singular request? I have been | for 
a face like that for months and found it by 
accident, The young lady was je sore financial 
straits, and told me sufficient of her history to 
make me understand that there were enemies at 
work agsinsp her. I want you to understand 
now thad if you are one of them you have 
come to the wrong man to osk assistance, Ib 
makes not a penny's-worth of difference to me 
who she is, nor what she is, nor whether she has 
or ever had any. references, u which she 
seemed to lay so much etress. © was in hard 
luck. She wanted my assistance, I wanted hers, 
and weatruck a bargain. If she wants to back 
out of it let her come here and tell me so and I 
will release her, but if she comes to me I wil! 
carry out my part of the contract.” 

He looked at Kate as if be expected that to 
eternally settle the matter, but to bis surprise she 
emiled agreeably. 

“I see I have more to hope for than I thought,” 
ehe returned, stepping round more in front of 
him, and seating herself without avy invitation 
whatever. “I expected to find you a man 
thoroughly infatuated with his own desires, 
who had fallen in love—in an artistic sense 
alone—with my little friend’s ethereal beauty, 
and who would not yield the point of her sitting 
atany price. I confess that J} believed my mission 
to be a forlorn hope, but.I am _ convinced 
now that you will give up your desire for her 
sake” 

*“Umph!” grunted Mark Ramsey, uncom- 
promisingly. “ You are takiug a great deai for 
granted,’ 

“In the first place,” continued Kate, es if she 
had not heard him, “you do no credit te your 
powers of penetration in considering me the 
enetiy ab work against Mies Brook, because I cer- 
tainly look anything bub a lady able to engage 
and discharge. Thab I am not got up for the 
part is evidenced by my thin cheeks and gaunt 
frame. J might manage the dress, but T couldn't 
deceive an artist with the circles about my eyes, 
nor the lines of my countenance, Nothing but 
| lack of food could bring those, and Eva and E 
| have-—starved together, 

Mark Ramsey moved uncomfortably. 

‘* You gave her five shillings for arranging your 
rooms. She bought food withit. It was the 
first i bad tasted in three days, The first she 
had was in your rooms when you were kind 
enough to understand her uecessity and supply 
her ants,” 

Baie Hastings showed ne emotion whatever re 
she uttered the words, They were the gaunt grim 
truth, that waa all, and she spoke them in just 
that way. 

Mark Ramsey waa interested. 

“And how have matters changed since 
j yesterday, that either of you can afford te 
| decline honest employment?” he questioned. 

“That is a difficult question to answer,’ 
returned Kate, thoughtfuliy. ‘In asense they 
have changed very greatly ; in another, nob at 
all. his morning we left our little attic room 
together, I coming with her to the coruer of this 
street, because she was not fit to be left alone— 
either mentally or physically fit. She fainted as 
she reached your door, Ab present she is lying 
upon a couch in as hancsome s room as I ever 
entered, and by her eide.a young man is sitting 
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who would give his very life for her—-a young 
millionaire |” 

“Ah!” muttered Mark Ramsay, turning his 
yes upon his picture as if the conversation were 
concluded and he were going back to work. 
‘That young man is the son of Raiph Anstru- 
er.” 
~ You mean—Jack Anatruther,” cried the 
ariiat, turning vo her again with renewed 
interest. 

“Jdo. Do you know him?” 

“ Know him? Of course [ do, and would give 
my head for one half bis talent. He is one of 
wy warmest friends, What is she to Jack An- 
gtiuther #” - 

“ Nothing-—nothing under heaven, except that 
he loves ber.” 

* Aud she—” 

" He laa cripple,” answered Kate, sadly. 

“Tn Heaven’s name what difference does that 
make? Because one man’s back is not like 
soother’s does that rob him of the heart and 
goul of aman? Jack Anstruther is one of thé 
noblest fellows that ever lived. He is a hero and 
imartyr. Is there not sufficient unselfishness 
in the world for a woman to love him aud not his 
cursed backi Good Heavens! If I ware a 
woman I should love him all the more because 
he is not os others are, I should love him for 
the very power I should to make him 
happy, to prove my devotion. Look here, I 
confess | am interested in this uow. Why do 
you want me to give back that promise which 
your friend made me? Tell me the truth, and I 
may yield it,” 

“T thought you would, and somehow [ know 
that I may trush you. She has suffered, I can- 
not tell you how, or why, because I should be 
betraying her secret ; but it was through one she 
loved becoming the model for an artist. She 
believes that this curse of poverty has been sent 
upon her becauee of her hardness of heart 
toward that one, aad she believes her expiation 
jiee in her becoming one herself, But io ts 
breaking her heart, Mr. Rameey. Last night 
she did not sleep, but moaned aud wept all night. 
It may seem absurd to you, but death would be 
less terrible to her. Yet, if you do refuse to 
allow her to ait for you, she will come here of 
ber own accord and do {.” 

She atopped suddenly, and looked at him 
curiously. He had arisen, aud rang a bell. A 
man answered bis sumimone, 

“Bland,” he eaid, hurriedly, “clean that 
psiatte and brushes. I’m going out. Excuse 
me for one raoment, Miss—ah—” 

Before she could supply the name, B A had 
vanished. He returaed in a littie while with the 
paint off his hands, another coat on, sad his 
hat. 

“With your permission,” he said, quietiy, to 
Kate, “I am goiug to call upon your little friend, 
I dow’t think you need fear to trust me.” 

“I do not,” answered Kate, smiling. “‘ The 
address is—” 

“ Will you come with me?” he interrupted. 

She laughed outright. 

“Io this costume?” she :sturned, “I am 
searcely—” 


“ A lady is a lady in any costume,” he fnter- 
ing the words in an annoyed rather | 


rupted, s 
than a gallant tone. “ Come, please!” 

And with a very meek and lowly bearing Kate 
followed. Somehow she felt that the man 
jominated her completely,. She stili heard her 
vords concerning Jack Anstruther ringing in his 
vars, and felt in some vague way that if he had 
commanded ber to marry Jack she should do it 
without question, She who had always com- 
manded, was being led like a small! child. 

“Shall we ride in the tram car or walk?” he 
asked, ae they reached the street. 

“' The distance is not great,” she answered. 

“ Walk, then,” he returued. 

“Very well,” ehe said, meekly. 

“It ig getting frightfully hot again,” he 
grumbled as they walked along “ The climate 

' this country seerns to be changing altogether, 
sud not for the better, either.” 

I think we are all rather prone to forge! the 
disagreeable part of last year, and eternally 
tmagine ow present inconvenience of suffering, 








whichever it may be, to be the worst ofall, I 
remember jast as disagreeable weather on other 
occasions a: we have at t. The weather is 
a very small thing to fiod faulo with. I seems to 
me that people are pardoned for growliug only 
where their affliction is unique, If everyone must 
etand what you are snduring what right have 
you to complain?” 

He looked down at her with a gleam of amuee- 
ment in his grey eyes. She was actually taking 
him to tesk, and apparently without kuowing io. 

“Tt is very easy for one to preach when one 
doesn’t feel the heat,” he said, more evenly. 
“ You look exasperatingly cool.” 

"Perhaps Lam, A siege of six weeks almost 
without food ie not conducive to excessive warmth 
It ie an ill wind that blows vo good.” 

They both laughed. It struck Mark Ramsey as 
being a trifle extraordinary that she could jest 
over such trials as hers had been, 

“What is the matter with you?” he 





— *Qouldn’t you get references, 
ei . 


“Ob yes, but I haven’t got education enough 
to teach. They are not employing anyone in the 
stores now. Oa the contrary, there are hundreds 
ia my condition, I suppose, No one would take 
me when I wanted to go out to service, because I 
had no experiance,” 

“ But chauge has come both for you and 
your little friend now,” 

“T am notso sure of that. Noither she nor I 
are the sort to live upon charity, | am quite con- 
vinced that she will not marry Mr. Anstruther, 
I don’t see how the position is changed in the very 
leas’ ” 


“ Then why not let her sit for me?” 

* Because I don’t want her in ao luuatic 

lum.” 

“You people have such absurd ideas of an 
artist’s model, [ft is only business, and s lady 
- not lose her characteristics in the very 
east.” 

“Then you would not hesitate to allow a 
woman you loved to pose for a friend !” 

“Well—you see—-i don’t love any woman |” 
stammered Mark Ramsey. 

* But if you did?” she persisted. 

“ Well, that might be different again.” 

“Ahi There is an old butexceedingly potent 
saying, however vulgar it may be, that in is all 
the difference in the world as to whose ox is 


gored. 

Mark Ramsey laughed. 

“You are oe curious girl,” he exclaimed. 
* Suppose you come and sit for me yourself” 

"No, thank you! And yet, if I were sure that 
you were not jesting with me I might not 
decline, My sensibilities are not eo acute as 
Mies frook’s, If I told you Ishould do it I 
should not weep at t about it. Bub 'm 
afraid you would never & purchaser for rour 
picture.” 

“TI don't belfeve [ should care to,” returned 
Mark Ramsey, dryly. ‘‘ Once ina while it strikes 
an artist's fancy to keep something of his own 
creation for his own benefit.” 

A bright fluch stained Kate's face from chin to 
brow. She tried to find some words to answer, 
then cried out with infinite reliof,— 

Oh, here we are! What shall you say to 
Eva?” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Tag artisy did not reply. His eyes were bent 
quizazicaliy upon the gir] at his side, 

Neither of them spoke until the maid had 
answered the summons, then alone he was shown 
into Eva's room. 

She still lay there upon the couch with Jack 
Avatruther sitting beside her, lookiug prettier 
than she had done for weeks, 


— 





Rameey’s quick eye took in the scene with 
evident admiration; then he went quickly 
forward in recognition of Jack's exclamation of | 
surprise. | 

* Balloo, old mant” cried Jack, with delight. | 
“ Where did you come from!" 

Ramaey shook hands cordially. 


model, and | came to see about it,” returned 
Rameey, turning his eyes smilingly upon Kiva. 

“Your modell” gasped Jack, while Eva 
coloured painfully. “Your model! “Do you 
mean to say it was you to whom Miss Brook 
applied }” 

You are labouring under a misapprehension,” 
returned Ramsey. ‘'it was I who applied to 
her. I hope you ara better, Miss Brook #" 

“ Very wuch, thank you,” auswered Eva. 

He looked at ber citically. 

“Hang it alll” he exclaimed with a laugh, 
without giving her an opportunity to add any- 
thing further. ‘You have altered so that you 
won't do for my picture at all now. What have 
you been doing to yourgelfi That delightful 
expression of desperation Thas entirely vanished, 
That suicidal mania about the eyes and around 
the mouth isu’t there at all. I call it a shame | 
Confound it all, what have you done to my 
model, Jack ?"’ 

He turned agala to youcg Anstruther, The 
expression of delight upon the boyish face would 
have repaid Ramsey for avy sacrifice he could 
have made 

Yor one thing, I have been trying to persuade 
ber to give it up,” answered Jack, endeavouring 
to look beseeching. 

“Give it up!” echoed Ramsey. ‘' Why, che 
is no good now! Any artistcan geta thousand 
happy models a day for half the terms | offered 
her, but he couldn’: find a face iike bars was 
yesterday In a cortury. My dear Mizea Brook, 
you have simply ruined yourself. I do ‘sob 
add that you have ruiaed ma, bub [might do so.” 

He threw himeelf in a chair and looked al bec 
discousolately, She lifted herself upon her elbow 
and looked at him earnestly. 

“Do you mean that you do not wish me to sit 
for you?” ahe asked, incredulously. 

‘Of course [ do |” he returned. “ What 
good could it do me now?” 

A sort of gasp of delight left Jack's lips, 
Regardless of Raxasey'’s presence, he leaned 
forward and placed bis hand upon iva’s, almost 
hurting her by the power of hie touch. 

“Remember your promise to me!” he 
exclained. “ You wie stand so closely by your 
pledgeca word. Once vefore you made me & 
promise and breke it, I dou’t blame you fo: 
that, but from this one | shall never release you 
Why, ean’. you age the hand of Heaven init? I 
have not left thix room, I have not eought this 
release for you in any way, and yet it comes 
almost of its own accord. I had no idea even 
that a dear friead of mine was the man to whom 
you had engaged, Eva, you will not forget?” 

“The promise was conditional,” avswered 
Eva, breathlessly. ‘' Preserve your part of it and 
you need not question mine,” 

He leaned back in his chair with a smile, pale 
from repressed feeling, and at the same moment 
Kate entered the room. 

She was batless, and as if she had not been fa 
the atreat. 

i:va turned to her with pleasure. 

‘Wil you let me introduce my very dear 
friend Mr. Ramiaey ? ” she asked, “ Mise Hastings 
-—~Mr, Ramsey. 

The two bowed quite formally to each other, 
and Kate took a chair near them, 

“T feel as if I had been horribly swindled, 
Miss Hastings,” Ramsey oxciaimed, ia an 
aggrieved toue that did not sound in the least 
genuine. “ Yesterday Miss Brook promised to 
sit for me for a picture that I have bad in my 
mind for years, but could find no one ty 
pose for the central figure, Of course, the 
contract included that she should precerve ths 
same expression aod appearance she wore then, 
instead of which I find her here to-day au 
entirely different person, It is very hard ona 
fellow.” 

* Perhaps it is equally hard on her,” laughed 
Kate. 

“ Does she look as if anything had affected her 
very uspleasantly. Lt is all your fault, Jack, and 
T owe you one!” 

“You may take it in any way you plense,” 
cried Jack, unable to keep the delight out of his 
voice, “I cannot say what 1 owe you, but some 


“{ heard an accident had happened to my new | day { hope you will know. Your refusal to 
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aint Muss Brook has given me th ty | 
fmy hfe. In spite of my crooked back, 1 helt | 

n3a eomething of value to the collections of the | 
ria. I feel it now.” 
There was a suay of tears in iiva’s eves an 
@ lox iathim. She was glad, i ie i 


hatred of the very thought that she was 1 
for him, glad he would have the opportunity he 
craved. 














How good he was! and why should ha, of 
the world, be denied happin 
was ill-sha VV an Le 
ne } are we t¢ 
misfortune ¢ 
she knew that he loved her, bus—~- 
She _wou allow heraelf continue ior 
i i therm aside, and tened to} 
the ¢ ar ts as they aii ieved their work; | 
ed and ‘Ame in . evoo hativg their 
W f sue cid 
WV hve shall x hegin work § I 
asked of Jack, as he 1 | ing ‘ here 
You know I cannot come to jy udiv 
and—--- 
*T have thought of that. T shall have a little | 











' man, and Jack Ansiruther wou! 1 give 





Ralph was very poor—so poor that he could not | 
fill the prescriptions ordered by the doctor when | 
he accident happened to Jack. He could not 
hire a nurse for the boy, and he could not leave 
him alone. The dilemma was a pitiable enough 

ue, I can tell you. He worshipped the boy. 
He saw his opportunity with that odious woman, 
and married her, No one can blame him. 
Heaven knows I didn’t. And he has been a good 
husband to her, While he never pretended to 
ve her, he has treated ber with the utmost 
respect, and commanded it for her from others. 
But Jack! Oh, how I love that boy 1” 

" He is worthy of being loved,” 

“Worthy! If ever Heayen sent an angel on 
bis earth it is Jack Anstruther. Some day, when 
you know every act of his life as I do, you will 
understand ail thie » And what a pity that he 
i xe dented love becauee his back is injured 
ibecem fo me one of the cruellest decrees of 
Heaven, Miss Brook. 

* But do you think a woman that loved him 
would let that etand in the way ?” 

“Ab! but would a woman learn to love him as 

» is now ?” 

Mi Trey leaned toward Eva, aud suddenly 
the girl saw her ore: 
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She c colour sinful ly. 
‘You mean-— he stammered. 
‘es, he ivves you, my child. There, ] 
shouldn’t have eaid that, but as I told you 


Tam only a gossiping old woman.” 
1, Mrs. Jaffrey |” evried Eva, “I wish you 
wor ald leh me taik to you. I have no one to 
advise - e except Kate, and after all she is no 
jer than [, De u think it right for me to 
allow Jack to come to ses me, knowing what I 
know? Do you think it right for me to be in 
his scciety day after day, when there is nothing 
to hope for?” 

Mrs, Jatfrey hesitated, then arove, and going to 
he side of the couch leaned forward and kisse 
Eva upon the cheek. There were tears in the 
good woman’s eyes, 

“My dear little girl,” she said, gently, “ you 

ight do a very great desl worse than to marry 
Jack, even without that passionate hero- worehip 
which yor youug girls seem to think necessary to 
marriage. You are alone in the worl’, You 
eed the protection of a good, upright, honest 
t te you 
the last day of his life. You might do very 
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o0m in this house that T had leog ago, when I | 
was a boy, if Mi frey has not rented it, | 
Ty} Hi ’ -ar 1, al 
But 1 cannot affurd to live here |” stammered 
Ey 
rnob!” inquired Jack. "It is. v ary | 
easouabla, I kn I ' I end | 
bearded with Mrs. Juthey when we were very 
non ] assure you & \ *s ld. be ne 
ter than elsewhere You rt 5 ave he 
if you like, and y are vacant, which, 
wey are, as evorythipg ie in summer, | 
to her a! +* 
¢ but Bu ¢ rd 
a’ very « to eee ! afirey | 
og he too ion efure he left | 
‘ 
n foing to t 1, cleiced, } 
: g Uy the kindl *@ tha} had 1 | 
hih aboy. ' i be a : ue to} 
ny " ? i lready 0 
e iknow the 0 » for me, and | 
on begin ft ‘ t th Far °) a 
trutl lL would: cept € i2 | 
i she wer it i ut I want t 
be sear her as much possible 7 r to 
ven 1ers % vhere he «wv al 
fe, and wank 7 ) ve her ae -h worse than to marry ! | 
: e ner ar i 4 Lore me ig very | ‘ad Mrs. Jaffrey lef> the room suddenly, She } 
€ : 4 a ection vier: | who, earlier in the day, bad hoped Piva might | 
ad = ’ not be tempted waa the first to tema pt her | 
a aa L Is it not the way of the world } | 
‘ aca } iT : 
t—F cau t in } r y 2 a 
b knew y life, but 
‘ a OY? M 
aoe h letimtieiases | CHAPTER XXVUL | 
1 i 1 fe } Pew m hav ever been laced nh the 
i ch f t ri rmobarras position in which Percy ilton | 
tio | y: u | found himaeif, 
Ave Li |; Itnev curred to him 63 even pos that | 
b it, she j e affair had been gob up oy the quick-witted | 
> hav . i who still leaned agaiost his breast aa if power | 
osider it i rk to move had been cer ied her ' 
ha ke ) 1, kn , It never entered hi 8 mind that she and i 
bout you will ! 0 SAY ther had : pated just what had happened 
ier th ) i I 4 will wed had arra i whet would transpire between | 
id e.’ tl selves | 
L wich Leon ip y And if h | 
excl U v j netrutner 
> a di room I e| Hahad 
self >} addition t 
i d friend j med } 
t ee a ted + + i] Olya, 
ack left, an f ¢ down There wea absolutely no 
how $ ) lar ” pge li v between ther »y are 
» fortune should desire her 
1 pall it effe : 1 
tf i . 
lot least And. ch t od 
i he i id you ex 
" 
Are not gC ne na ego 
‘ae reputation nals Anatruthe? 
1 her to save that unfortunate boy of his, | 





will and secore become his wife was 


mething beyont ‘Ral ph Anstruther's compre- 
ensior 

He elvod there silently staring, Perey silently 
jlouring and patiog by | turns, Olga asileatly 
suing with all the g eft bandon she could 
wurde against Per ty’s baba st, but Mrs, Anstru- 
ther was not «ile in the least, 


al 


She went forward, after just the briefest pauec 
possible, with a little sinsper of delight, and 








drawing her “dear daughter” away from 
Percy, pat her own chubby arms about that little 
short neck and embraced her with parerta! 
emotion. 

‘* My dear daughter,” she exclaimed, ber 
voice quivering with tears, “My dearest 
Olga, is this really true? Are we to lose our 
treasure? And to think that. I never even 
suspected that you cared for eachother! Oh, 

fr, Railton, what ought we to say te you? I 

am afraid you have been # very naughty boy to 
come among os and ateal our treasure irom ue 
And you have been. a very sly boy, for sob one 
of us suspected your intention, Bat I suppose 
you will remind us of the old trvism that 
all is fair love and war.’ One fortunate 
thing is tha Olga could not have chosen more 
to pleave her father and myself, Isa’t that true, 
Ralph ?” 

Perey'’s position was pitiable. 
that he could say ? 

He turued his eyes upon Olga, expec cting her 
to extricate him from his abomivably false posi- 
tion, but she threw hint an appealing look which 
he entirely misconstrued, It seemed to him to 
say,— 

“Save me now from the consequences of my 

wn folly, and I will get you out of it later,” 

Appealed to in’ words, Ralph Anstruther 
managed to suppress bis surpiiee, and atepped 
forward. 

‘ Before I reply I should like to hear from Mr, 
Railton,” returned Mr. Anstruther, striving to 
cover his embarrassment. “‘Is this a betrothol 
which we have witnessed /” 

And as Percy gulped down iis anboyance and 
chagrin Olga came to bis relief, 

“Mr, Railton has sme the henour to ask 
me to be his wile,’ she sta:oniered, prettily. 
“Tt confeas that this is @ trial to both him and 
me to be found in the position in which you 
discovered us, but it is something that we could 
not avoid,” 

"Accidente will occur in the besb regulate 
favsilies,” simpered Mrs. Anstruther, while her 
husband coloured violently over the vulgarity of 
the remark, 

He put out bis hand to Percy to cover his con- 
fusion, and exclaimed, hastily,— 

“If my wife is satisfied with the choice her 
daughter has made I am delighted with the new 
addition to the family. Believe me, Percy, ij 
have nothing bat good wishes to offer. Mrs, 
Anstrather and I were going out te see a new 
governess for the children, Will you remain and 
dine with us quite en famille 7” 

“Thank you--vob to-night, etammered 
Perey, — ly. “I—I have an important 
business engagement which it is impogs:bie t 
} 1 will exouse me.” 
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What was there 
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aK, —? hope 
(T'o he continu ) 


St eo 


BARBARA. 


— ‘Ol 


uA 


(Continued from poge 125.) 


‘© never thought of that.” 
‘ wos no use to think of fi sooner, Yov 
couldn't buy dresses av the hotel orina church 

Bat I have no money,” confessed Barbara 

“* But I have.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

‘*f never would haye come if I had thought 
of that, You eee, Hugh, 1 forgot oue coulda’ 
manage without cl.thes, 4nd [ believe they a 
dreadfully expeusive. Aont Julia used 
80,” 

“ Well, I don’t feel afraid.” 

‘Rut you eee you are poor,” raid Barbara 
pathetically, ‘And Lord Anstruthe hag pro 
mised aunt Julia he'll never iecommend you ti 
any eituation again,” 

* How very kind of him }’ 

Hugh conducted his young wife [5 one of 
those celebrated emporiums ab the West-enc 
which provide enything at a minute’s notice, 
where he demanded that the purchases should 
be finished, packed up, and !odged Ja the cloak- 
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room at Victoria station by half-past seven. 
The bland shop-woman never murmured ; she 
ynust pud up with a little inconvenience for such 
a generous patron, ; 

[t was nob much after one o'clock. The 
happy pair ludched at a restaurant, and then 
vend to a picture-gallery. Truly theirs was a 
most extraordinary wedding-day. Bud then 
Hugh's one object was to give Barbara no time 
to break down. He knew excitement would 
zesp her up ; when she was once on her way to 
ibe Continent the reaction might come, but till 
then she must keep up her spirits. 

"And she kept them.up until she was seated in 
the coupé of the down express specially reserved 
for therm, 

“] wonder if I'm very wicked,” she said, with 
a kind of sob, “ Hugh, I never once thought of 
aunb Julia and what a fright she'd be in.” 

“You're nob a bit wicked,” returned Hugh, 
fondly, “ Barbara, darling, you sball never re- 
peut to-day, My one object will be to make you 
vappy.” 

‘ {'m quite happy now,” and she nestled the 
least bit closer to him. “ I waut nothing but you.” 

“J saw soine friends of yours yesterday, 
Barbara—-the Clintons, 

Did you?” 

"They had just come to town, 
made me stay te diuner,” 

“And did they tell you }’ 

“About the wedding—yes, They said it was 

be a very grand affair, aud they wanted you 
to be a bridesmaid, 


Mre, Clinton 


| 





“T hope Gladys will be happy. 

“She’s suro to be. Lisle's a famous fellow,’ 
Do you know him?” 

“ Went fora tour with him once,” } 


“ Kagh, it seems to me you kaow everyone.” 


| 
CHAPTER IV. | 
xsitement at the Park when Miss Mor- | 
2 iscovered her niece's ilight was intense. | 
Aunt Julia was for going to the polica station 
wd giving ordera for Mr. Norman's arrest ; but 
luckily the combined persuasions of Giles and 
440 housskeeper dissuaded her from this step, 
and after an hour’s wringing of bands aud sobs 
and lamentations she decided to write to Lord 
Anstruther, 

“Had you. better not call on his lordship, 
madam t” suggested Giles, respectfully. “Thare’ |! 
be a lot of time lost by writing: whereas if 

u went up by the afternoon train yow might 

atch the Farl the first thing to-mo: row 

Miss Mortimer sighed 

“ Bat T never was in London in my life, Giles, 
‘ shoulda’t know what hotel to goto, I should | 
ve robbed and murdered to a certainty, j 

Giles was equal to the occasion, 
“Mrs. Olintom is in ma’am, and 
he's staying with her daughter at the Langham 
fotel, should say you couldn’t co better than | 

' 


4 


London, 


to "4 th re also,” 

Tae spinster reflected and finally decided, 

Dressed io her most funereal gown, with Giles 
nd a huge box in close attendance, she caught 
the afterzoon train for London, and-arrived a 
the Langham Hotel just an hour before the | 
bridal pair left Vietoria by the tidal train. 

Miss Mortimer’s appearance was eminently re- { 
epectable, Giles in Lord Anstruther’s livery was 
&® moat Cignified retainer. Aunt Julia found no | 
c.ficulty in gaining accommodation at the Lane. | 
li a sleepless. night was- caused by the | 
coustant traffic, and a racking headache by | 
Stieviag over Barbara's wilfulness, that should 
not be attributed to the laudlord’s fault. | 

' 
! 
' 


hat, 


Lord Anstruther’s town residence was in one 
of the streets near Piccadilly, aud directly after 
breakfast Mies Mortimer set of in a four-wheeled 
cab, with Giles on the box. 

The manriow looked deserted; ¢v ary blind 
748 lowered, and the whole house had a foreskeu 
Soseut aspect from the outside ; but the liveried 
servant who opened the door seemed not alto- 
gether amazed at Mise Mortimer’s arrival, | 

He knew quite well that the lady was residing | 


at the Park ag mistress, and was disposed to show | know how [ can be of service 


all fitting courtesy to her on that account. ! 


of refinement could hardly make such a choice,” 


| he said, civilly, 


~ 





‘Tamesorry the Karlis from home, mam, 
“Can I take any message {" 
“*T will wait,’ said aunt Julia, 


The servant looked puzzled, 

“TI don’t think it would be any use your 
Waiting, madam. My master left for the Conti. 
nent last evening, We have no orders respecting 
hia return, He may be gove for weeks,” 


This Was too much for Miss Mortimer—the 


last straw which proverbially breaks the camel's 
back. 

“T know no one old to go to,” she said, 
piteously ; ‘ no one elee at ail.” 

The sevant reflected a moment. 

That the visitor was higoly respected by his 
master he was quite aware, Besides, Lord An- 
strutber had said to him only two days before, - 
“Send ov all letters from the Park, If anyone 
from there wants me you had better give them 
Mr. Adamson's addresa,”’ 

This lass recollection was a ray of inspiration. 
Janes informed Miss Mortimer that his master’s 
solicitor would doubtless give her the benefit of his 
advice in Lord Austruther’s absence, and the 
address having been delivered to Giles the cab 
started for Pamp-court. 

* Tf only Mr, Snooks lived in London,” thought 
aunt Julia with a sigh. Somehow she did not 
feel so sure of traciag her runaway Barbara and 
defeating Mr. Norman’s matrimonial projects as 
when she left Anstruther Park, 

Mr. Adamson was in,and disengaged. 


“a lady from the Earl of Anstruther, sic ! 


The worthy solicitor was a little puzzled. Fle | 
knew Lord Anstruther wel] enough ic be aware 


he had no elderly relations, but he had no tim 
for inquiries, 
Miss Mortimer began at once. 
“*T came to London, air, to 


His servants tell me he is in Paris and velerred 
me to you.” 
‘ Certainly,” replied the solicitor. 


May I ask what assistance I cau render you, 
mans mt” 

“My nane is Mortimer. I reside at Austru 
ther Park with my niece, the Lady Barbara 
Fortescue.” 

Mr, Adamecon’s manner changed aa though by | 
magic. 

‘I have heard your name, madam ; the Lady 
Parbara,if I mistake not, ie Lord Austruther’s 
ward?” 

She is, unhappy girl.” 

** And how can he assieb you? The Earl is in 
Paris. He crossed lasi night, I believe.” 

Miss Mortimer looked up at the man of law 


with @ disappointed fave, 

*l came to London on purpose to seo him, [ 
thought he would have found her for me, She 
has ruo away. Fancy, Mr, Adameon, my niece, 
the Lady Barbara Fortescue, has run away /”’ 

“Run away !” 

“ Ran away!” repeated the spinster, teatily 
* At least, L suppose so. She has not been seen 


or beard of since Monday night, when she retired | 
to rest as usual, 
| Ie Aefiance of my wishes she was engaged to one 
of Lord Anstruther’s servants. 
| in my own mind that the infatuated girl has | 
eloped with him.” 


And that is not the worst of it, 
I make no doubt 
Very, very grave had grown the lawyer's face. 
“T thiok you are mistaken, madam! A lady 


‘*He was not exactly a common servant, I 


am alludivg to the young mau Norman, whora | 
the Earl sent down to manage his affairs.’ | 

If ever man looked relieve? from a mortal | 
error Mr, Adamygon was the man, i 

“T-know Mr, Norman well,” he said, cheer: | 
fully. “Ii Lady Barbara is with him | don’: | 
think things are so very disfreasing.' You see, | 


Miss Mortimer, he is Lord Anstruther’s 
friend, 


you to the atmost of my power. 


cnosen 
In fact, they are inseparable,” 

Miss Mortimer fumed. 

“Then you refuse to help me?” 
“Far from it, madam. [ am ready to 
I ouly seek to 

¢ you.” 


s7Aalst 


‘*T want may niece.” 


feverishly, 
“My business is of the very greatest imiportance.” 


Miss | 
Mortimer was ushered into his private room as 


consult, Lord | 
Anstruther under most distressing circumstances, | 


Certainly, | 








| ; 
eveniny:, w 
] i 

1 1 were c¢ 
| sitting-room 
! 
j 





ill, darling ¢ 








possesion, 
! darling was really his that he had no rooin for any 
other thought 


long to wait for me 





rightabout,’ 


Precisely, But she is not 
keep poung ladies hidden ic my Besides, 
I have not the pleasure of knowing the Lady 
Barbara.” 

“But I want you to find her for me. 

“T think, judging the matter from your own 
account, she is probably with Mr, Norman. I 
should imagine that the young people, judging 
you implacable, had resolved on & runaway 
match,” 

Miss Mortimer mate no attempt te move. 
Poor Mr, Adamson began to think ehe had taken 
up her quarters in his private room for the day. 
It was yvrowing late. Clienis were waiting for 
him. He made one last effort. 

“Tam exgecting to hear from Lord Anstruther 
in the coursa of the day, Ti you will leive m 
your addresa I will send you word t 
hote! the Kar! ig staying.” 

was not much comfort, but it was all she 
i Miss Mortimer returned dejectedly 
to the Langhan, and Mr. Adamson promp'l, 
sent off a telegraphic despatch to the gay Trea 
capital. The answer was very prompt, “fii 
it her by all means,” i 


im 
hce. 


” 








at wich 


Upon receiving which the 
solicitor carefully wrote down the name of & very 
fashionable French hotel, and forwarded iv 
Miss M ottimer without delay, 


.< 


CHAPTER Y. 
RBAR gud her husband had very 
é pleasant passage other side of 
Channel, and a few hours laier fovad then 
located fu.a charming euifea of apurt- 
tan hotelin the English quarter of P 
wa was happier than she had ever been 
Hugh seemed have no desire but & 
er so. Ha was as devoted aa ever, snd in 
attentions now there was a fond air o 
He seemed so full of joy that his 
Fo.» 


to 


acia, 


“Mine at 


he whispered to her one 
} a 
! 


last |” 
en they had been in Paris three days, 
ir own particula: 





aettled in their 
J don’t think you need say ‘at laa 
answered J3arba “You didy’t | 


‘But I was always afraid you would escape 
T was always afraid someone would whisper a 
le secret to you, and that your pride would ! 

arms, and that you would send me to th 





Garbare’s pretty lips pouted just @ little 
rit trust me 


*T do thiok you m 
Pugh was roki 





sresaingly. 


fairy,” 


er fair hair 
wilful 





fondly ; “aud you used to say & . 
kind things tome. The} to make me qui 
hopeless,” 

‘I ne uvkind things to you, Hug 


yked at her with a strange gravity 
They loved each other dearly, 
secret between them. He 


Hugh 
She was his wife. 


out there wa 


4 7 L . 
»> up the conceaiment much longer. 
the truth might reach !arbara. 
te at whe should learn it firs 


d yet he hesitated. 

the matter?” asked the girl-wife, 

Wish you would uot look at me 
rs rae 


Mugh; It makes me tink you sre 
, 


4 will be sorry when you b 
I have deceived you Treads it 
iI have only one excuse to cff L loves 
wr } 


io was ab wo everythin Wael 


4 IV’ 
Joor opened abruptly, ond an Huglis! 
appeare: 

'Tbee v ardon, y lord, brut there 
lady downstairs who wishes particularly to ser 





you neene 
6 Waite! who had 
3 befure, e pe 

+ respecting 
lerstii, 14 Spit i 


ae 


here. I do nob 
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the plain “Mr 
appeared in the visitors’ book We told her, 
ef course, that your lordship’s vame wae not on 
our Hist, but she persisted you here, and 
said she had come from Engiand on purpose to 
see you. She isa very veverable lady, my lord, 
attended by her man-servant,” 

Barbara gasped. 

“Tt must be aunt Julia |’ 

‘* Ask the lady to walk up,” 
inimaitable calm. ‘“* Barbara,’ 


, 
were 


said Hugh, with 
as the man de- 


parted, “don’t be frightened. my darling. Don’t 
you think I can protect you from a hundred 
ate} 
“Yea,” whispered my lady, “You won't let 


ue , 


take me away, Hugh, will you | 
Cortainiy not, unless you wieh to x 
I aban’t do thai. 

call you ‘my lord ¢’” 
But Hugh was saved an explanation, for at 


vw 


” 


Hugh, why did that man 


hat moment the door opened to 
Mortimer. Ag the waiter closed it and retreat: 








she advanced into the room with a measured 
step, and began a ceremonious speech. 


*T come to you, Lord Anstruther, as my friend 
and benefacwr, as my wilful Barbara’s next-o! 
kin, to implore your aid in recovering that rebel 
lious an? perverse -— 

She stepped abruptiy-~-st 
of Hugh Norma 


alge, 





had caught elght 
n, with his arm round her niece’a 
and Lady Barbara locking not at all dis 
pleased with him “ 
How dare you!” cried aunt Julia, “ wh: 
fraud bave you perpetrated? These are Lord 
Anstruther’s rooms, the hotel people said so, 
Surely, youpg man, you have pot robbed your 


| 


| 





friend and benefactor by wilfully representing 
hima j 
“There iz a fraud,” said Hugh, simply, “ but | 
not the one that you suepect, I was about to | 
explain its pature to my wife when vou inter- 
"5 
Your wil ‘i, how Miss Mortimer 


the word 
were going 


miffed with indignation at 
as moncl Well, you 


I feared 
to confess to 


that misguided gir] how you have decsived 
Pll etay and hear your confession before I 
eek out the Harl. I daresay Barbara will see 


the error of her ways 


when she hears your 
xcuee, anu 


be glad to return to home and hap- 








piness with ms 
But Barbara clung more closely to her hus 
band, as though imply thet Aer home and 
pines ith } 

Nott h tells me will make 

any ciffere her sweet, music: 
dice uther, nothing he says 
can chang T am his wife, and my 
place is at his side,” 

Heaven bless yor dsriipg!” answered 
Hugh. ‘ fcanepeak fearlessly now, since nothing 
will ehamge your love,” 

' Nothing, Hugh.” 

Mise Mortimer thought she had been silent 
long enough 

“*Whs oes it all mean!” she asked sus 
iclouely. “ Why does Lord Anstruther’s lawyer 
send me here to find yout Have you murdered 


the Eari and ueurpe 
*'T never murd 
Hugh, “and [neverv 


i his title 3 

apyoue in my life,’’ replied 
Irped a name that was not 

nyown, Lam Hugh Denzil Algernon Norman 
ortescue | Until a few months ago, having in- 

herited a large fortune from my maternal grand- 








father, I was generally known by his name. 
Vhew I became Ear! of Anstruther it wa C8B- 
ary to remember that on the father’s side [ was 
a Fortescue.” 

Both his listeners eterted, 


“You Lord Anstruthe 
increduiouely 
His wife | 
eyer. 
‘Hugh, how could you 
You will forgive me,” he said, fondly, “since 
I erred from love to you. When I came to 
Anstrather to break the news of your father’s 
death I uld bardly announce 
title which was his. Tha 


1” sail Miss Mortimer, 
(ou that good, benevolent man!” 
ked up at bim with reproachfu! 





wyseif to the 


one interview taught 


me that for me there was but one wife for in 

the whole world. When you expressed euci 

version and ha for your ‘rext-of-kin”’ bow 
’ 


aud Mrs, Norman” which | could Town thatiwes hei It seemed eo easy 


to live near you under the name J was mcet used 
to, I thought that if you never learhed my re- 
lationship in time you might grow to love me,” 

Miss Julia stared at him. 

“Aud I called you mercenary |” 

‘Well, I daresay I seemed eo,” said the young 
Warl, frankly. “I knew Barbara would never 
look at me in my own cheracter, 20 I was obliged 
to resort to a subterfuge. I had a terrible fright 
though when I first met the Clintons, but 
I soon discovered that though they recognised me 
at ones as the wealthy ‘Mr. Norman’ they had 
known abroad, they had never heard of my con- 
nection with the Fortescues.” 

Mies Julia gave a sort of grunt, 

“ Think of ail the trouble you’ve given me,” 
ehe sail, reproachfully; '*I who have never left 
the Park for eighteen years! [ have to go 


rampaging up to London; I lose my reet at un- 
comfortable hotels; [ have to desecrate the 


Sabbath by travelling ; in my old age I find my- 
self alone in a foreign land! And why? Just 
because you two were such foolish young people 


as to run away with each other when you might 
have been married at home comfortably iv your 
vo parish church.” 

"Pm very sorry,” s«id Anstruther, penitent!ly. 
‘Aunt Julia, don’t you think yeu could forgive 
us if we promise never to do it again 1” 

Miss Julia intimated ptiously she would try, 
and then she declared herself tired out, and re- 
tired to a bedroom which bad been gob ready. 

Lefts alone, Lord Anstrather looked straight 


inte his wife's eyes 


tam waiting for your pardon, Barbara.” 

“| think you treated me shamefuily ! " 

* Well, confess I had a bad time of it. You 
were alwaye abusing me to my face,” 

“Hugh,” coaxingly, “I wish we weren't 
rich,” 

Barbara,” fondly, “for your sake JT am very 


glad weare! I vshoulda’t mind poverty for my- 
alf, but I should decidedly object to it for you !” 

‘hore were tears in her blue eyes. 

“ What troubles you, chil Do you find the 
leception sc very hard to forgive ?”’ 

“No; only-—” 

‘Only——” 

"Just think of all the horrid things I have 
eaid of you | I wonder you cared to marry me!” 

“We'll cry quits,” said the Earl, cheerfully. 
" T deceived you, and you abused me ; we'll con- 
sider we’ve both forgiven each other, And now 
I think I'll write to Bertram Lisle, and tell him 
Iecan’t be his groomsman because [ happen to 
have got o wife of my own.’ 

Mias Mortimer went home to the Park the next 
day, aitended by faithful Giles, She highiy 
approved of her nfece’s choice, and fully deter- 
mined to honour the new Lady Anstruther by 
making the Park her home for the rest of her 
life, unless Mr. Josiah Snooks should iavite her 
to emigrate to hie parsouage (he has not done so 
yet). 
Karly 
dding at St. George’s, Ranover-square, which 
trensformed Gladys Clinton junto Lady Lisle : 
snd among all the noble throvg of invited guestz 
no couple attracted more attention than the 
young Earl and Countess of Anstruther, who had 
returned home from thelr owu honeymoon on 
purpose te be present. 

Nearly everyone knew the etory of Lady An- 
truther’s marriages, and they deemed Barbara's 
blue eyes and golden hair ample excuse for the 
romantic deesption he had practised; and not a 
few of them declared to each other afterwards in 
‘liseussing the affair that Mr, Adamson (who, of 
course, knew the ideatity of * Hugh Norman” 
with bis soble client) showed very great presence 
of miud when Miss Mortimer invaded his private 
sanctum with her tidinge of an slopement in high 
life 

And these kindly critics added, with 2 smile, 
as they noticed the radiant happiness on the face 
of the young Countess, and ihe deep giadneas on 
her husband’s brow, that in thelr opinion no 
match could have been more suitable than the 
one bevween Lady Barbara and her hated next 

















THE END 
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GRATEFUL--COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

‘By a thorough knowledve of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine wroperties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provid ed for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
We may escape many a fetal shaft by keeping ourselve 
well fortified with pure blood and a proverly nourishe 





frane.""—Croil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
packets aud 1 Ib, tins, by Grocers, labelled thus :— 
JANES EPPS & Co., —e Homamopathic Chemists, 
oc1adon. 

Makers of Epps’s Cocozine or Cocoa Nib Extract :~ A 
thin beverage of full Ravour, with many beneficially taking 


the place of tea. 


DEAFNESS. 


DRAPNESS AND ITS CURE.—-All sufferers are in- 








| vited to send to R. Kemps, 50, Bedford Row, Holborn, 


London, who will forward, post free, particulars of new 
simple home-treatracnt. The most obstinate cases per- 
manently cured. No artificial ear-drums required, 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


as efficacions as any others, and alwaye 
Greatly ruperior to Steel 





Are 
quickly and certainly relieve. 








| and Pepuyroyal. Invaluable to women 

Post free for 14 and 33 stamps from THoatas Orrey 
Senta 
| Chemist, Burten-en-Trent, Plense mention paper. 
| 
| } TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
' See lus, Guide and Cstalogue (350 pages), Si. 
i ” “ How to opew a Cigar Stores, from £20 to £2,000,"" 
| ‘TOBACCONISTS’ OUTFITTING OO, 186, Kustov 
j | Road, London over @ years’ reputation.) 
} Manager, H. MYERS 
| 
i 
} 
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lu December there was a very grand | 
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DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE” cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addreased envelope to ‘‘ K.,” 
Karvring, Lrp., vppersria.D, for free eampler, 
with name of nearest agent. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


CURHD INSTANTLY BY 














s Preverta Decay, Savee 
Extraction, Sleepless Nighty 
Prevevied 


‘rc Headaches anda’! Nerve 
ine rome ved by BUNTER’S 
NEVINS. All Obemists, is, 14d 


MERVINE 


All communications respecting Advertisements 
should be addressed to the 
“LONDON READER” OFFICE, 
524, Strand, London, W.C. 





THERS bas nearly always been a good wiie 
behind every great man; and there is a good 
deal of truth in the saying that a man cau be no 
greater than hie wife will let him, 

In those vernal seasons of the year, when the 


air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and 
eurlinese against nature vot to go out and see 
her riches, and partake of her rejoicing with 
i heaven and earth, 
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FACETIA. 


ow 


Tne Sox: ‘I kuow how to manage my wife.” 
The Father: “ You do? Then why don’t you 


wanege ber?” The Son: ‘She won't let me,” 


Honxen: “Staggers has a pretty easy time of 


Spatte: “In what way 


+” Hunker: “ His 


wife drives him to drink, and a cabman drives 


4 93 
Dim nome, 


“Paps,” said Benny Geoghegan, “ what does 
the word sophistry mean !"’ ‘“‘Sophistry, Benny,” 


replied Mr. Geoghegan, “is the other fellow’s ar- 


gument.” 


Doctor : “* You sre cufiering from « complica- 
tion of diseases, my dear sir—-at least six.’’ Hu- 
morous Invalid: “How much discount do you 


give me on half a dozen, doctor }”” 


‘Isn't be rather fast?” asked the anxious 
“Yes, snamma, in one sense of the 


mother, 
word; Idon’t think be can get away,” replied 
the dutiful daughter. 


Sve: “J should think you would get yourself | 
in irouble by heing engaged to two girls at the 


same time.” He: “I did. One of them thinks 
her ring isn’t so handsome as the other’s,” 

Wipow : 
reaind me very much of my late husband }” 
My. Caller (looking at watch); “ Why, it is late, 
inun’t it? Excuse me. 
the time,” 


his lipe ; ‘‘ what kind of a minister was that we 


had for dinner?” “ Your excellency,” replied 
ic companion, ‘I ehould say it was a prime 
ininister.” 


“Bur,” said Roscius, “you haven’t got a word 
‘ praise for any one, I should like to know 
whom you would consider a finished writer?” 
‘A dead one, my boy--a dead one,” answered 
Criticus, 

“ WeLL, father,” exclaimed the prodigai son, 
cehe made hie appearance at the family fireside, 
“are you ready to kill the fatted calft” ‘No,’ 
spliod the old man, grimly, “J think I’lllet you 
live,” 

PaRson {returning from church to small boy 
with arod) : “ Do you know where little boys go 
who fish on the Sabbath!” Small Boy (with 
pride and animation): ‘You bet I do, but I 
cin’t goin’ te give the tip away.” 

Lapy: “Ahem! There seems to be some 

misteke, I advertised fora French maid.” pli- 
cant: “No misktake, mum. It’s a Frinch maid 
Oi've been fer foive monthe, as the six childber 
Vi attinded can tell vez.” 
_“How many commandments are there, 
Johnny!” asked Aunt Dorothy? “Ten,” re- 
plied Johnny, glibly. 
were to break one of them!” 
be nine,” 

‘Yus,” said she, with tears in her eyes, “ia 
hia qualities of head and heart, dear George is 
always the came.” Then, after a moment's lapse 
ints dreamland, she added, “He is eo soft- 
hearted, dear fellow {” 

A GENTLEMAN having 9 deaf servant, wae 

advised by @ friend to discharge her. ‘ No, no,” 
replied the gentleman, with much good feeling ; 
" that poor creature could never hear of another 
situation,” 
_.' Wuy do you never pay your debte?"’ asked 
A. of one of his acquaintances. ‘“‘ My dear boy, 
1 do al! I can for my creditors. Whenever there 
8 & uew lottary authorised I always buy o few 
ticketa, You never know what may happen.” 

Tae bypnotist smiled confidently. “ Yes,” 
said he, “by making a few © [ can cause a 
oan to go to any part of the city I choose,” 
‘H’mt” said the railway director. “I can do 
the same thing, and send a man from here to 

iV erpool, 

Is anybody waiting on you, madam!” in- 
ured the shopwalker, ‘“ Yes, sir,” retorted 
the middle-aged rnatron, fiercely. “I reckon 
ney re waitin’ to ese if I won’t go away without 
ayin’ for the fivepence farthing that’s owing to 


“Then there’d 


**Do you know, Mr, Caller, that you 


I really had no idva of 


% . er } 
Aad now, suppore you | sitting there are made of ; you and I, and ali of 


| says one who knows ; ‘* but with a man it is dif- 
* A!” exelaimed the cannibal chiof, smacking | ferent. He saya he is not afraid, pushes the 


| or three hours, straining his ear at every sound.” 





{ 
! 
} " " 
| twins, who were as gouch alike as two peas. One 
' 
' 


| froma the neighbourhood of the twins’ bed, 


| her prayers, her mother said: “I hope, Janie, 





| Epxonp Bones, the hish orator, wes telling 
| Garrick, one day, that ali bitter things were hot, 
“ Indeed,’ said Garrick, “what do you think, 
Mr. Burke, of bitter cold weather ?” 

Magazine Epitor: ‘This is a grand article ; 
noble, glorious! By some renowned writer, isn’t 


seod, of Hayseedville. Shall 1 send ib back!" 
Editor: “ No, it’s too good to lose. Pat ip away 
until he becomes famous.” 

Ducane: “Now, if I understand correctly, the 
first principle of Socialism is to divide with your 
brother mani” Wagstaff; ‘Then you don’t 
understand it correctly. The first principle of 
Socialism is to make your brother man divide 
with you,” 

A arrat talker had ensconced himself in the 
sanctum of a famous editor, who wen! on with 
his work. After a while the visitor remarked : 
‘You are busy, sir; perhape [ dikturb you i’ 
“Not in the least. Pray go on. IT am not lis- 
teving,” 

Sam the gushing lady visitor to the cynical 
artist, “Why do you never paint a storm at 
sen?” ‘* My dear lady, I’ve often tried, buf un 
fortunately I paint in oils, and as soon as | spread 
roy colours the waves subside, and the sea be- 
comes as calm as a duck-pond,’ 

“ WEN a woman gets frightened at night she 
just pulls the bedclothes over her head, says she 
is terrified ont of her wits, and goes to sleep,” 





clothes down, and lies tremblingly awake for two 
A centarn mother was the proud possessor of 
‘ight she heard series of giggles proceeding 


“What are you laughing at there?” she said, 
Oh, nothing,” replied Edith, one of the twins, 
“only you have given me two baths anc Alice 
none,” 

Tt was at the end of an argument regarding 
bloomers, “You must admit that bloomers 
make a very appropriate and serviceable garment 
under some circumetances,” she said. “I admib 
nothing of the kind,” he replied, ‘“ But when it 
is wet—” “Oh, well,” he interrupted, “if you 
are talking of bathing suits, of couree there may | 





be something to be sald in their favour.” 
Janig had been a very naughty little gir) 
during the day, At night, after she had said 


you remembered how naughty you have been to- 
day, and asked to 0 forgiven.” “Well, | 
didn’t,” replied Janie. ‘“ You really seemed to 
think I had been so very bad that 1 thought you 
wouldn’t like it mentioned oud of the family.” | 

Any apothecary can tel) what you all who are 


us, are made of carbon, nitrogen, lime and phor- 
phorus, and seventy per cent, or rather more of 
water ; but then, that doesn’t tell ue what we 
are, what a child is, or what a boy is—much less 
what a man is—least of al) what a supremely in- 
explicable thing woman is, 

‘Ma, Surre, do you know the character of 
Mr, Jones?” “I rather think I do, your Jord. 
ship.” “Well, what do you say about it!’ 
“ Why, be ain’t so bad s manafterall.” ‘* What 
we want to kuow, Mr. Smith, is-~-Is Mr. Jones 
of a quarrelsome and dangerous disposition ?” 
“Well, your lordehip, I should say that Tom 
Jones is very vivid in verbal exerciee, but, when | 
it comes te persona! adjustment, he sin’) eager 
for the contest,” 

A vouna man who had just been admitted to 
the Bar, being alone with his landlady’s daughter 
said to her in tender tones: ‘‘ Mary, do you 
think you could leave your mother, and this 
pleasant home, with all its comforts, ard emil- 
grate with a young lawyer who had only his 
profession to depend on, and search out a new 
home where both could be happy!” Dropping | 











| her head on his shoulder, the maiden softly 
whispered : “I think I could, George.” “ Well,” | 
said the heartless creature, “ Jue Barnes, a friend 
of mine, is going to emigrate and wants a wife, 
i} mention it to him,” | 


; 
; 


i 


is?” Assistant: ‘No, sir; by one Tom Hay- | 


; heart, but he would neve: 


; Was drunk.” 


As the young man entered the reading-room 
of the club there was a sudden exodus in the 
direction of the billiard-room. ‘‘ Younghusband 
seema to have becore euddealy uupopular,” ssid 
one of the men in the far corner, a4 he noticed. 
it, “ Well, the fellows do rather avoid him,” r¢ 
turned the other. “For what reason?” “Why 
his firat baby has just reached the age when i! 
rays clever things.” 

Av a dinner-party, the other night, a hand- 
some young phyeician had been particularly 
bright and entertaining, As the Iacies left the 
table, cigars were passed and sceepted by all of 
the gentlemdn but the doctor, The host looked 
at him iu astonishment. ‘' What, not smoke!” 
said he: “why, my dear fellow, you lose half 
your dinner.” “ Yes, I know I do,” replied the 
doctor; “but if I should smoke, J would love 
the whole of ib.” 

“Very interesting conversation in here?” 
asked papa, suddenly thrueting his head through 
the conservatory window, where Ethel, Mr, 
Tompkins, and little Eva.gat very quietiy, “ Yeo, 
indeed,” said Ethel, ready on the instant with a 
reply. “Mr. Tompkins aud I were discussing our 
kith and kin, weren't we, Evai” “ Yeth, you 
wath,” replied Eva, mischievously, and with a 
slight Hep, ‘ Mr, Tornpkins anid, ‘May I have a 
kith ?? and Ethel said, ' Yes, you tin,’ ’ 

A Friend of ours had a bad toothache the 
other day, aud went to one of those places where 
they give you laughivg gare, determined to have 
it out. However, the dentiss made a mistake 
avd when the patient recovered consciousness he 
wag minus a sound grinder, while ihe acaer still 
remained in iis place, The victim was naturally 
wroth, “What kind of a dental operation cd 
you call this?” he epluttered, indignantly. 
* Accidental,” calnly responded the man of the 
forceps, 

Barrisy: Tovrist: ‘* What is the penalty for 
murder in thie State, Colonel?” Colorel Gore 
(of Keutucky): “ Well, sir, that depends entirely 
upon the circumatances in the case, sir, .if a 
white man kills a white man we give him a fnir 
trial. I! a nigger kills o white mau we lyoch the 
scoundrel, if a nigger killa s aigger the law 
does not concern itself with the affair, Li a 
white man kills a nigger, sir, we turn hiro loose 
sir, in the hopes that he will kill another one, 
sir.” 

A PRETTY gir] had a bashful ariiat for a sweet- 
come io the point, 
One night, after he had made a desperate 
attempt to test her feelings, she Jooked at him in 
a very viguificant way. ‘‘ Whatdo you wean by 
that?” he asked, with a etartied look, “Do 
you profess to be an artiat}' she replied, e 
sively. “Yes” “Do you think you are a good 
one?” “YY fiatter myself that Tam.” ‘ Well, 
I don’t think eo.” ‘Why nob!” “ Because you 
cannot draw an inference.” He did, though ; 
and now they draw conclusions. 

“ Now look here, William, you are not going 
out of this theatre until the play is over 
“But I am not going out of the theatre,’ 
“Oh! no; you are only going into the passage 
to get cool. I have heard that atory before. You 
just stay here in your seat, Why is it that you 
never wanted to go out Lebween the acts before 
we were married, and now you want to dart out 
every time the curtain falls?” ‘I don’t know, 
my dear, unless it was because I had nothing to 
go oud for.” “Nothing to go out for! Well, 
sir, what have you to go out for now i” “I wan 
to rest my ears !” 

Two old soldiers whose throats were parched 
owing to over-induigence at the canteen the pre- 
vious night, being penniless snd unable to raise 
the price of » pint, consulted’ each other as to the 
beat imeans of obtaining a wet. “TPve got it,” 
says one. “ Let’s tell old Softhead that we lent 
him a bob the other alght when he was drunk ; 
he’s bound to pay up.” They made great haste 
and found Softy. Said one: “ Softy, you might 
let us have that bob we lent you the other 
night.” “Bob sou lent me,” says Softy. 
“When?” “Why, the other night, when you 

“Oh, yes, Ivemember, but I paid 
“ Paid usback. When?” ‘“ Why,’ 
lact night, w u were drunk,” 
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you back,” 
says Softy, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ow see 





| ep cats are always deaf. The physi 
iste have in vain attempted to explain this 
curious circumstance, 
*LATINUM Can now be drawn into wire straude 
a that 27 twisted together can be inserted 
into the hollow of a hair, 
[ largesb spider known to entomologists 
cakes ita home in the most hilly section of Cay 
mu. Ib spins a huge net of yellow silk some- 
| times ten feet wide. 
Among the Kondeh psople who live on Lake 
i 








Nyasea, in Africa, the favourite form of suicid 
is to enter the water and allow one’s self to be 
ave yy Act ocodile, 
A. "Cg BON Fiowger” has beea iatro- 
iced into Europe from the Isthmus of Tehuan 
tepee. ‘The blossoma of this newly-discovere 
plant are white in (he morning, changiog to red 
, ab nm nd again to blae in the evening, 
| Tai f I especially seagulis, a 
very valuable a gnals, The birds clus 





togetl on the cliffs and coast, and their cries 
: boatmen that they are near the land, Some 





+! years in the Isleof Man there was a fiue for 
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NOTICES TC CORRESPONDENTS. | NEXT TUESDAY WEEK } 
:atp.—Perth is the capital, } > . © os P a i eS al ‘ fis 
‘ an dative waited Will be commenced a New and Original Sevial Story of thrilling intere 





Y.—Wreite to the two secretaries, 
is Pr uarep.—We ¢anm find no record of it, 
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the plain “Mr, and Mrs, Norman” which | could I own thatI wes he? It seemed so easy GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
appeared in the visitors’ book. ‘ We told her, | to live near you under the name I was most used 


of course, that your lordship’s name was not on 
our list, but she persisted you were here, and 
said she had come from England on purpose to 
see you. She is a very venerable lady, my lord, 
attended by her man-servant,” 

Barbara 


gasped. 

“Tt must be aunt Julia!” 

‘Ask the lady to walk up,” said Hugh, with 
inimitable calm. “ Barbara,” as the man de- 
parted, “don’t be frightened, my darling. Don’t 
you think I can protect you from a hundred 
aunts }” 

" Yes,” whispered my lady, “You won’t let 
her take me away, Hugh, will you?” 

“ Certainly not, unless you wish to go.” 

‘*IT shan’t do that, Hugh, why did that man 
call you ‘my lord }’” 

But Hugh was saved an explanation, for at 
that moment the door opened to admit Miss 
Mortimer. As the waiter closed it and retreated 
she advanced into the room with a meaeured 
step, and began a ceremonious speech. 

“T come to you, Lord Anstruther, as my friend 
and benefactor, as my wilful Barbara’s next-of- 
kin, to implore your aid in recovering that rebel- 
lious and perverse ——” 

She stopped abruptly—she had caught sight 
of Hugh Norman, with his arm round her niece's 
waiat, and Lady Barbara looking not at all dis- 
pleased with him. 

“ How dare you!” cried aunt Julia, “what 
fraud have you perpetrated? These are Lord 
Anstruther’s rooms, the hotel people said so. 
Surely, young man, you have not robbed your 
os. and benefactor by wilfully representing 

“There is a fraud,” said Hugh, simply, “ but 
not the one that you suspect. I was about to 
explain its nature to my wife when you inter- 
rup us,” 

“Your wife!” Oh, how Mies Mortimer 
sniffed with indignation at the word. ‘I feared 
asmuch. Well, yeu were going to confess to 
that poor misguided girl how you have deceived 
her. I'll stay and hear your confession before I 
seek out the Earl. I daresay Barbara will see 
the error of her ways when she hears your 
excuse, and be glad to return to home and hap- 
piness with me.” 

But Barbara clung more closely to her hus- 
band, as though to imply that Aer home and 
happiness was with him, 

“Nothing that Hugh tells me will make 
any difference,” she said, in her sweet, musical 
voice, “ We love each other, nothing he says 
can change that love. I am his wife, and my 
place is at his side,” 

“ Heaven bless you, my darling!” answered 
Hugh. ‘I can speak fearlessly now, since nothing 
will change your love.” 

“ Nothing, Hugh.” 

Miss Mortimer thought she had been silent 
long enough. 

“What does it all mean!” she asked sus- 
piciously. ‘“ Why does Lord Anstruther’s lawyer 
send me here to find you? Have you murdered 
the Ear] and usurped his title }” 

I never murdered anyone in my life,” replied 
Hugh, “and I never usurped a name that was not 
my own. Iam Hugh Denzil Algernon Norman 
Fortescue! Until a few months sgo, having in- 
herited a large fortune from my maternal grand- 
father, I was generally known by his name. 
When I became Earl of Anstruther it was neces- 
sary to remember that on the father’s side I was 
a Fortescue.” 

Both his listeners started. 

"You Lord Anstruther!” said Miss Mortimer, 
incredulously. “ You that good, benevolent man!” 

His wife looked up at him with reproachful 
eyes. 

“Hugh, how could you !” 

“You will forgive me,” he said, fondly, “since 
I erred from love to you. When I came to 
Anstruther to break the news of your father’s 
death I could hardly announce myself to the 
title which was his. That one interview taught 
me that for me there was but one wife for me in 
the whole world. When you expressed such 

avereion and hatred for your ‘next-of-kin,’ how 





to. I thought that if you never learned my re- 
lationship in time you might grow to love me.” 

Miss Julia stared at him, 

" And I called you mercenary !” 

‘* Well, I daresay I seemed c0,” said the young 
Earl, frankly. “I knew Barbara would never 
look at me in my own character, so I was obliged 
to resort to a subterfuge. I had a terrible fright 
though when I first met the Clintons, but 
I soon discovered that though they recognised me 
at once as the wealthy ‘Mr. Norman’ they had 
known abroad, they had never heard of my con- 
nection with the Fortescues.” 

Miss Julia gave a sort of grunt, 

“Think of all the trouble you’ve given me,” 
she said, reproachfully ; ‘‘I who have never left 
the Park for eighteen years! I have to go 
rampaging up to London ; I lose my rest at un- 
comfortable hotels; I have to desecrate the 
Sabbath by travelling ; in my old age I find my- 
self alone in a foreign land! And why? Just 
because you two were such foolish young people 
as to run away with each other when you might 
have been married at home comfortably in your 
own parish church.” 

“Tm very sorry,” said Anstruther, renitently. 
“ Aunt Julia, don’t you think you could forgive 
us if we promise never to do it again }” 

Miss Julia intimated piously she would try, 
and then she declared herself tired out, and re- 
tired to a bedroom which bad been got ready. 

Left alone, Lord Anstruther looked straight 
into his wife’s eyes. 

“T am waiting for your pardon, Barbara.” 

“T think you treated me shamefully !” 

* Well, confess I had a bad time of it, You 
were always abusing me to my face,” 

“Hugh,” coaxingly, “I wish we weren’t 
rich,” 

“ Barbara,” fondly, “for your sake I am very 
glad we are! I shouldn’t mind poverty for my- 
self, but Ishould decidedly object to it for you !” 

There were tears in her blue eyes. 

“ What troubles you, child? Do you find the 
deception so very hard to forgive?” 

“No; only——” 

“ Onl NS 

“ Just think of all the horrid things I have 
said of you! I wonder you cared to marry me!” 

“We'll cry quits,” said the Earl, cheerfully. 
“ T deceived you, and you abused me ; we'll con- 
sider we've both forgiven each other, And now 
I think I'll write to Bertram Lisle, and tell him 
I can’t be his groomsman because I happen to 
have got a wife of my own.” 

Miss Mortimer went home to the Park the next 
day, attended by faithful Giles. She highly 
approved of her niece’s choice, and fully deter- 
mined to honour the new Lady Anstruther by 
making the Park her home for the rest of her 
life, unless Mr. Josiah Snooks should invite her 
to emigrate to his parsonage (he has not done so 


et). 

Early in December there was a very grand 
wedding at St. George’s, Hanover-square, which 
transformed Gladys Clinton into Lady Lisle ; 
and among all the noble throng of invited guests 
no couple attracted more attention than the 
young Earl and Countess of Anstruther, who had 
returned home from their own honeymoon on 
purpose to be present. 

Nearly everyone knew the story of Lady An- 
struther’s marriage, and they deemed Barbara’s 
blue eyes and golden hair ample excuse for the 
romantic deception he had practised ; and not a 
few of them declared to each other afterwards in 
discussing the affair that Mr. Adamson (who, of 
course, knew the identity of ‘‘ Hugh Norman” 
with his noble client) showed very great presence 
of mind when Miss Mortimer invaded his private 
- aoa with her tidings of an elopement in high 

e. 

And these kindly critics added, with a smile, 
as they noticed the radiant happiness on the face 
of the young Countess, and the deep gladness on 
her busband’s brow, that in their opinion no 
match could have been more suitable than the 
one between Lady Barbara and her hated next- 
of-kin, 

[THE END } 
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THErE has nearly always been a good wife 
behind every greap man; and there is a good 
deal of truth in the saying that a man can be no 
greater than his wife will let him, 

In those vernal seasons of the year, when the 
air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and 
surliness against nature not to go out and see 
her riches, and partake of her rejoicing with 
heaven and earth, 
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FACETLA, 


Tue Son: ‘I know how to manage my wife.” 
The Father: “ You do? Then why don’t you 
manage her?” The Son: ‘She won’t let me,” 

Honger: “Staggers has a pretty easy time of 
it”’ Spatts: “In what way!” Hunker: “ His 
wife drives him to drink, and a cabman drives 
him home,” 

** Papa,” said Benny Geoghegan, “ what does 
the word sophistry mean ”’ ‘ Sophistry, Benny,” 
replied Mr, Geoghegan, “is the other fellow’s ar- 
gument,” 

Doctor: “* You are suffering from a complica- 
tion of diseases, my dear sir—at least six.” Hu- 
morous Invalid: “How much discount do you 
give me on half a dozen, doctor ?” 

“Isn't he rather fast?” asked the anxious 
mother. “ Yes, mamma, in one sense of the 
word ; Idon’t think he can get away,” replied 
the dutiful daughter. 

Sue: “I should think you would get yourself 
in trouble by being engaged to two girls at the 
same time.” He: “Idid. One of them thinks 
her ring isn’t so handsome as the other’s.” 

Winow : ‘Do you know, Mr. Caller, that you 
remind me very much of my late husband?” 
Mr, Caller (looking at watch) : “ Why, it is late, 
isn’t it? Excuse me, I really had no idea of 
the time.” 

“ Au!” exclaimed the cannibal chief, smacking 
his lips ; ‘‘ what kind of a minister was that we 
had for dinner?” “ Your excellency,” replied 
his companion, ‘‘I should say it was a prime 
minister.” 

“Bur,” said Roscius, “you haven’t got a word 
of praise for any one. I should like to know 
whom you would consider a finished writer?” 
“A dead one, my boy—a dead one,” answered 
Criticus, 

“WELL, father,” exclaimed the prodigal son, 
as he made his appearance at the family fireside, 
“are you ready to kill the fatted calf?” ‘ No,” 
Sng the old man, grimly, “I think I’ let you 

ve,” 

Parson (returning from church to small boy 
with arod) ; “ Do you know where little boys go 
who fish on the Sabbath?” Small Boy (with 
pride and animation): “You bet I do, but I 
ain’t a-goin’ to give the tip away.” 

Lapy: “Ahem! There seems to be some 
mistake. I advertised for a French maid.” Appli- 
cant: “No mishtake, mum. It’s a Frinch maid 
Oi’ve been fer foive montbs, as the six childher 
Oi attinded can tell yez.” 

“How many commandments are _ there, 
Johnny i” asked Aunt Dorothy? “Ten,” re- 
plied Johnny, glibly. ‘“ And now, suppose you 
were to break one of them!” ‘Then there’d 
be nine,” 

“Yes,” said she, with tears in her eyes, “in 
his qualities of head and heart, dear George is 
always the same.” Then, after a moment’s lapse 
into dreamland, she added, ‘‘ He is so soft- 
hearted, dear fellow !” 

A GENTLEMAN having a deaf servant, was 
advised by a friend to discharge her. ‘ No, no,” 
replied the gentleman, with much good feeling ; 
“ that poor creature could never hear of another 
situation.” 

“‘ Wuy do you never pay your debts!” asked 
X. of one of his acquaintances, ‘' My dear boy, 
I do all I can for my creditors. Whenever there 
18 & new lottery authorised I always buy a few 
tickets, You never know what may happen.” 

THE hypnotist smiled confidently. ‘' Yes,” 
said he, “ by making a few passes [ can cause a 
man to go to any part of the city I choose.” 
“H’m!” said the railway director. “I can do 
the same thing, and send a man from here to 
Liverpool,” 

“Is anybody waiting on you, madam?” in- 
quired the shopwalker. ‘Yes, sir,” retorted 
the middle-aged matron, fiercely, “I reckon 
they’re waitin’ to see if I won’t go away without 
= for the fivepence farthing that’s owing to 

e, 





EpmunD Burke, the Irish orator, was telling 
Garrick, one day, that all bitter things were hot. 
“Indeed,” said Garrick, “what do you think, 
Mr. Burke, of bitter cold weather ?” 

MaGaZIneE Epitor: ‘This is a grand article ; 
noble, glorious! By some renowned writer, isn’t 
it?” Assistant: ‘No, sir; by one Tom Hay- 
seed, of Hayseedville. Shall I send it back?” 
Editor: “ No, it’s too good to lose. Put it away 
until he becomes famous.” 

Ducane: “ Now, if I understand correctly, the 
first principle of Socialism is to divide with your 
brother man?” Wagstaff: ‘‘Then you don’s 
understand it correctly. The first principle of 
Socialism is to make your brother man divide 
with you.” 

A creat talker had ensconced himself in the 
sanctum of a famous editor, who went on with 
his work. After a while the visitor remarked : 
‘You are busy, sir; perhaps I disturb you?” 
“Not in the least. Pray go on. I am not lis- 
tening.” 

Samp the gushing lady visitor to the cynical 
artist, “Why do you never paint a storm at 
sea?” ‘“* My dear lady, I’ve often tried, but un- 
fortunately I paint in oils, and as soon as I spread 
my colours the waves subside, and the sea be- 
comes as calm as a duck-pond,” 

“WHEN a woman gets frightened at night she 
just pulls the bedclothes over her head, says she 
is terrified out of her wits, and goes to sleep,” 
says one who knows ; ‘‘ but with a man it is dif- 
ferent, He says he is not afraid, pushes the 
clothes down, and lies tremblingly awake for two 
or three hours, straining his ear at every sound.” 

A CERTAIN mother was the proud possescor of 
twins, who were as much alike as two peas. One 
night she heard a series of giggles proceeding 
from the neighbourhood of the twins’ bed. 
“What are you laughing at there?” she said. 
“Oh, nothing,” replied Edith, one of the twins, 
“only you have given me two baths and Alice 
none,” 

Ir was at the end of an argument regarding 
bloomers, ‘‘You must admit that bloomers 
make a very appropriate and serviceable garment 
under some circumstances,” she said. “I admit 
nothing of the kind,” he replied. ‘“ But when it 
is wet—” ‘Oh, well,” he interrupted, “if you 
are talking of bathing suits, of course there may 
be something to be said in their favour.” 


JANIE had been a very naughty little girl 
during the day. At night, after she had said 
her prayers, her mother said: “I hope, Janie, 
you remembered how naughty you have been to- 
day, and asked to be forgiven.” “ Well, I 
didn’t,”’ replied Janie, “You really seemed to 
think I had been so very bad that I thought you 
wouldn’t like it mentioned out of the family.” 

Any apothecary can tell what you all who are 
sitting there are made of ; you and I, and all of 
us, are made of carbon, nitrogen, lime and phos- 
phorus, and seventy per cent, or rather more of 
water ; but then, that doesn’t tell us what we 
are, what a child is, or what a boy is—much less 
what a man is—least of all what a supremely in- 
explicable thing woman is, 

‘*Mr, SmitH, do you know the character of 
Mr. Jones?” “I rather think I do, your lord- 
ship.” “Well, what do you say about it?” 
“ Why, he ain’t so bad a manafterall.” ‘‘ What 
we want to know, Mr. Smith, is—Is Mr. Jones 
of a quarrelsome and dangerous disposition ?” 
“Well, your lordship, I should say that Tom 
Jones is very vivid in verbal exercise, but, when 
it comes to personal adjustment, he ain’t eager 
for the contest.” 

A younG man who had just been admitted to 
the Bar, being alone with his landlady’s daughter 
said to her in tender tones: ‘‘Mary, do you 
think you could leave your mother, and this 
pleasant home, with all its comforts, and emi- 
grate with a young lawyer who had only his 
profession to depend on, and search out a new 
home where both could be happy?” Dropping 
her head on his shoulder, the maiden softly 
whispered : “I think I could, George,” “ Well,” 
said the heartless creature, “ Joe Barnes, a friend 
of mine, is going to emigrate and wants a wife. 
I'll mention it to him,” 





As the young man entered the reading-room 
of the club there was a sudden exodus in the 
direction of the billiard-room, ‘‘ Younghusband 
seems to have become euddenly unpopular,” said 
one of the men in the far corner, as he noticed 
it, ‘ Well, the fellows do rather avoid him,” re- 
turned the other. “For what reason?” “ Why, 
his first baby has just reached the age when it 
says clever things.” 

At a dinner-party, the other night, a hand- 
some young physician had been particularly 
bright and entertaining. As the ladies left the / 
table, cigars were passed and accepted by all of 
the gentlemen but the doctor. The host looked 
at him in astonishment. ‘‘ What, not smoke?” 
said he; “why, my dear fellow, you lose half 
your dinner.” ‘“ Yes, I know I do,” replied the 
doctor ; “but if I should smoke, I would lose 
the whole of it,” 

“Very interesting conversation in here?” 
asked papa, suddenly thrusting his head through 
the conservatory window, where Ethel, Mr. 
Tompkins, and little Eva sat very quietly. “ Yes, 
indeed,” said Ethel, ready on the instant with a 
reply. ‘Mr. Tompkins and I were discussing our 
kith and kin, weren’t we, Eva?” “ Yeth, you 
wath,” replied Eva, mischievously, and with a 
slight lisp. ‘ Mr. Tompkins said, ‘May I have a 
kith ?’ and Ethel said, ‘ Yes, you ‘in,’” 

A FRIEND of ours had a bad toothache the 
other day, and went to one of those places where 


they give you laughing gas, determined to have 


it out. However, the dentist made a mistake, 
and when the patient recovered consciousness he 
was minus a sound grinder, while the acher still 
remained in its place, The victim was naturally 
wroth, ‘ What kind of a dental operation do 
you call this?” he spluttered, indignantly. 
‘* Accidental,” calmly responded the man of the 
forceps. 

British Tourist: '‘ What is the penalty for 
murder in this State, Colonel?” Colorel Gore 
(of Kentucky): “ Well, sir, that depends entirely 
upon the circumstances in the case, sir. If a 
white man kills a white man we give him a fair 
trial. If a nigger kills a white man we lynch the 
scoundrel, If a nigger kills a nigger the law 
does not concern itself with the affair, If a 
white man kills a nigger, sir, we turn him loose, 
sir, in the hopes that he will kill another one, 
sir.” 


A pReTry girl had a bashful artist for a sweet- 
heart, but he would never come to the point. 
One night, after he had made a desperate 
attempt to test her feelings, she looked at him in 
a very significant way. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
that?” he asked, with a startled look. ‘Do 
you profess to be an artist?” she replied, eva- 
sively. “Yes.” “Do you think you are a good 
one” “I flatter myself that Iam.” “ Well, 
I don’t think so.” “Why not!” “ Because you 
cannot draw an inference.” He did, though ; 
and now they draw conclusions. 

“ Now look here, William, you are not going 
out of this theatre until the play is over!” 
‘But I am not going out of the theatre.” 
“Oh! no; you are only going into the passage 
te get cool. I have heard that story before. You 
just stay here in your seat. Why is it that you 
never wanted to go out between the acts before 
we were married, and now you want to dart out 
every time the curtain falls}” ‘I don’t know, 
my dear, unless it was because I had nothing to 
go out for.” ‘Nothing to go out for! Well, 
sir, what have you to go out for now?” “I want 
to rest my ears |” 

Two old soldiers whose throats were parched 
owing to over-indulgence at the canteen the pre- 
vious night, being penniless and unable to raise 
the price of a pint, consulted each other as to the 
best means of obtaining a wet. “I’ve got it,” 
says one, “ Let’s tell old Softhead that we lent 
him a bob the other night when he was drunk ; 
he’s bound to psy up.” They made great haste 
and found Softy. Said one: “ Softy, you might 
let us have that bob we lent you the other 
night.” “Bob you lent me,” says Softy. 
“When?” ‘Why, the other night, when you 
was drunk.” ‘Oh, yes, I remember, but I paid 
you back.” “ Paidusback. When?” “ Why,” 
says Softy, “ last night, when you were drunk.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. | MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue heat of the sun penetrates this country | Bive-eYeED cats are always deaf. The physio- 


Princess Bgatrice is spending a week or two 
at Osborne this month before going to Balmoral 
with the Queen. Oae of the Royal ‘‘cotcages” 
in the Osborne grounds has been prepared for 
the recep'ion of the Princess and her childreu. 

THE Queen will leave Windsor for Scotland on 
the evening of Thursday, the 21st inst, and she 
is to reside at Balmoral until Monday, June 22ad, 
when she will return to Windsor for a stay of 
between three and four weeks. 

PrEPaRations are being made at Aldershot for 
a visit from the Queen in July, when Her 
Majesty is likely to stay ab the Royal Pavilion 
for a day or two. The Emperor of Austria has 
been invited over by the Queen. If his Majesty 
comes the Ist Dragoon Guards jwill be brought 
to Aldershot for a month. 

Tae Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
‘Princesses Victoria and Maud are to arrive at 
Plas Maehynileth, Montgomeryshire, on a visit 
to Dowager Lady Londonderry, on Thursday, 
June 25th, and the next day they will go to 
Aberystwith, when his Royal Highness is to be 
installed as Chancellor of the University of 
Wales. The Prince and Princess will pay a flying 
visit to Cardiff on Saturday, the 27th, when on 
their way to London. 

Toe Comtesse de Montebello, wife of the 
French Ambassador at St, Petersburg, has asked 
M. Gervex, the well-known French artist, to 
illustrate every menu to be used at the dinners 
and suppers given during the Coronation festivi- 
ties at the house of the Ambassador in Moscow 
with a tiny water-colour sketch. It is expected 
that the entertainments at the French Embassy 
will be amongst the most brilliant of all the 

oronation festivities. 

Tne Empress Frederick is said to contem- 
plate paying a long visit to this country very 
soon, and it is understood that her Majesty may 
possibly rent Ditton Park, Datchet, for a year or 
more of Lord Montagu, of Beaulieu, into whose 
hands it passed after the death of the late Duke 
of Buccleuch. There is a fine old house and some 
hundreds of acres of ground within a ten 
minutes’ drive of Windsor Castle. The present 
mansion was builp by Elizabetb, Duchess of 
Buccleuch, in 1813. 

THE Queen’s present to Princess Alexandra 
was a large silver bowl, beautifully ornamented 
and chased; the Empress Frederick gave a 
watch of gold, enamel, and bronze; the Prince 
and Princess of Wales a diamond arrow; the 
family of the Prince and Princess of Wales a 
diamond and-emerald brooch ; the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Hease a gold and emerald 
bracelet ; Princess Beatrice an Empire table; 
the Emperor and Empress a large clock and 
two candelabra of silver; the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught four silver fruit dishes ; 
and there were numerous other gifts of plate 
and furniture ; while the citizens of Coburg gave 
two splendid sets of harness, 

Tue following Royal personages from abroad 
are to be invited to the wedding of Princess 
Maud of Wales and Prince Charles of Den- 
mark. The King and Queen of Denmark, 
Crown Priace and Crown Princess, and Prince 
Christian of Denmark, Empress Frederick, 
King of Sweden and Norway, King and Queen 
of the Hellenes, Grand Duke and Grand 
Dachess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Hesse, Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg and the Hereditary Prince 
of Coburg, Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia, Grand Duke Serge Alexandrovitch 
and the Grand Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna, 
Prince Albert of Belgium, Duke and Duchess of 


Jumberland, Prince and Princess Philip of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince and Princess Ari- 
bert of Anhalt-Dessau, Hereditary Prince 


and Princess of Leiningen, Crown Prince and 
Crowa Princess of Roumania, Hereditary 
Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg, the 
Duke and Duchess of Sparta, and Prince and 
Peincess Frederick Charles of Hesse, 





to a depth of sixty feet, 
Ir takes £35 to keep an English railway 
engine in order for twelve months, 


Tue feminine element is terribly in excess | 


in Germany, the women exceeding the men by 
more than 1,000,000, according to the latest 
statistics, 

It costs more to send a ton of goods from 
London to the West of Ireland than to Japan, 
A ton of woollen goods can be forwarded from 
London to New York for 203.; to Chicago, a 
thousand milés inland, for 35s.; and to Japan 
for 503, The same goods sent from Derry to 
London cost 703,, and from Gweedore, 50 miles 
inland, 120s, 





GEMS. 


Men are never so easily deceived as while 
they are endeavouring to deceive others. 

Tue way to doa great deal of work is to 
be continually doing a little. 

Ir thou desiresb ease,in the firsb place take 
care of the ease of thy mind. 

THeEre are three kinds of praise: That which 
we yield, that which we lend, and that which we 
pay. We yield praise to the powerful from fear; 
we lend it to the weak from interest ; and we 
pay it to the deserving from gratitude, 

Harp and stubborn facts soon convince the 
idealist that we cannot clioose our own sphere or 
control our own circumstances ; that our daily 
wisdom is in making use of the opportunities 
within our grasp; that the strong man governs 
his own occasions and the weak man is governed 
by them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rom Savor —Break five eggs, putting the 
yolks in one bowl and the whites in another ; 
beat the yolks to a cream and the whites to a 
stifffroth, and gently mix two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar with each ; then blend them very 
quickly and lightly, adding quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg and a gill of good 
Jamaica rum, Use the sauce as soon as it is 
made, for it deteriorates by standing. 

Smatt Frorr Cakes, — Cream one cup of 
butter with two of sugar, beat two eggs light 
and add with the juice and grated rind of four 
lemons half a pound of citron chopped fine and 
one pound of raisias seeded and cut in halves. 
Sift two teaspoonfuls of baking powder into two 
and a half cups of flour and mix well together, 
and bake in gemirons. These cakes will keep for 
weeks—if locked up. 

Stewed Mvussrooms.—Choose mushrooms of 
even siza, 80 that all may cook equally ; trim off 
all inferior portions and wash in plenty of cold 
water ; if the tops can be stripped of skin, peel 
them. Put ths mushrooms into an earthen or 
very thick metal saucepan ; to each quart add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, a saltspoonful or 
more of salt, and half a saltspoonful of pepper ; 
stew the mushrooms for fifteen minutes and serve 
on toast. 

Oyster Sour.—Take twenty-five small oyaters, 
one quart of milk, half a cup of butter, one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, three potatoes, 
two large tablespoonfuls flour ; season with salt 
and pepper. Chop the oysters fine and drain, 
Chop the potatoes fine and put to boil wita the 
milk in a double boiler, Rub the butter and 
flour together until creamy, and add to the 
potato and milk when they have boiled fifteen 
minutes. Buil eight minutes longer, Add the 
oysters and cook one minute, 





logists have in vain attempted to explain this 
curious circumstance. , 

PLATINUM can now be drawn into wire strands 
so fine that 27 twisted together can be inserted 
into the hollow of a hair. 

Tue largest spider known to entomologists 
makes its home in the most hilly section of Cey- 
lon, It spins a huge net of yellow silk some- 
times ten feeb wide. 

Amonc the Kondeh people who live on Lake 
Nyassa, in Africa, the favourite form of suicide 
is to enter ihe water and allow one’s self to be 
devoured by a crocodile, 

A ‘*CHAmELEON Fiower” has been intro- 
duced into Europe from the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The blossoms of this newly-discovered 
plant are white in the morning, changing to red 
at noon, and again to blue in the evening. 

Tue cries of sea birds, especially seagulls, are 
very valuable as fog signals, The birds cluster 
together on the cliffs and coast, and their cries 
warn boatmen that they are near the land. Some 
years ago in the Isleof Man there was a fine for 
shooting them. 

Tue flags to be hoisted at one time in signal- 
ling at sea never exceed four. It is an inter- 
esting arithmetical fact that, with eighteen 
variously coloured flags, and never more than 
four at a time, no fewer than 78,642 signals can 
be given. 

Nepyuns, the outermost member of the solar 
system yet known, is thirty times farther from 
the sun than the earth is, or 2,780,000,000 miles ; 
and the tremendous line of his orbit, which en- 
closes our comparatively small group of heavecly 
bodies, is so long that, although his rate of travel 
is three miles in a second, it takes him 165 years 
to complete a circuit. 


A curious lake has been found in the island of 
Kildine, in the North Sea. It is separated from 
the ocean by a narrow strip of land, and contains 
salt water under the surface, in which sponges, 
codfish and other marine animals flourish, ‘The 
surface of the water, however, is perfectly fresh, 
and supports dapbnias and other fresh-water 
creatures, 

No living representative of the animal king- 
dom has more than five toes, fingers, or claws to 
each foot, hand, or limb. The horse is the type 
of one-toed creation, the camel of the two-toed, 
the rhinoceros of the three-toed, and the hippo 
potamus of the four-toed animal life, The 
elephant and hundreds of other auimals belong- 
ing to cifferent orders are of the great five-toed 
tribe. 

It is well known to jewellers that aluminium 
will mark a glass or ‘‘ paste” diamond, but not 
the true gem, provided the surface is wet. This 
fact has now been applied in the production of a 
mechanical tester, which consists of a small disc 
of aluminium, rapidly revolved by an electric 
motor. The stone to be tested is wetted and 
held against the edge of the disc by means of a 
spring clamp. 

Tue steeple, or ‘‘ stump,” as itis locally called, 
of the parish church of St. Botolph, at Boston, 
on the south-east coast of Lincolushire, near the 
Wash, has long been utilised as a lighthouse. 
The tower is 290 feet in height, and resembles 
that of Antwerp Cathedral, and it is crowned 
by a beautiful octagonal lantern. This tower, 
being visible forty miles away, serves as a light- 
rouse to guide mariners when entering what are 
called the Boston and Lynn Deeps, 

A species of acacia, which grows very abund- 
antly in Nubia and the Soudan, is also called the 
“ whistling tree” by the natives. Its shoots are 
frequently, by the agency of the larve of insects, 
distorted in shape, and swoollen into a globular 
bladder from one to two inches in diameter. 
After the insect has emerged from a circular 
hole in the side of this swelling the opening, 
played upon by the wind, becomes a musical in- 
strument, nearly equal in sound to a sweel- 
toned flute, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | NEXT TUESDAY WEEK 
— 
nap hele am | Will be commenced a New and Original Serial Story of thrilling interest 


Atr.—Write to the War Office. 
Z,. ¥.—Write to the two secretaries. | 
{ 

Pr2zzLEp.—We can find no record of it. | 

J. K.—You must apply to each college. | 

Qouerist.—There is nothing to prevent it. | 

E, F.—Inquire at Inland Revenue office. j 

Harry.—Ask the clergyman of your parish. 

Eva.—Plain white or cream is in good taste. 

Litre IcnoramMus.—You write a very fair letter. 

Fairz.—You had better employ a certified broker. 

Newt Gwynxe.—Employ a solicitor to write to the 
people, 

Sonastrrss.—It can be obtained of all music pub- 
lishers. 

EraEeL.—Sponge with milk and polish dry with palm 
of the hand. 

Anxiovus—Under ordinary circumstances 
three months. 

CoxstanT READER.—It rests with yourself ; they are 
not responsible, 

One wHo Wants TO Know.—January 5th, 1845, fell 
on Sunday. 

H, K.—Not on any particular work, but from general 
knowledge. 

Marcra.—Thore are several private ones; we do not 
give addresses. 

UnoertaIn Onzt.—A letter of introduction should 
never be sealed. 

Unpecipep.—Read the works of both and form your 
own opinion. 

LEGALITY.—He is only entitled to share equally with 
the other children. 

InTEReSTFD One.—Her death sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life. 

Hevpiess —We can give no advice in the direction 
you indicate. 

Prixce Hat.—Acolyte is prononnced as though 
spelled ak-o-lite ; the accent on the first syllable. 

R. C.—We strongly advise you to get the agreement 
drawn up by a legal agent. 

Ricnarp.—Immersion in salt wafer is said to make 
wood harder and more durable. 

Loeas.—It is a small ancient yillage on the horih 
bank of the Tweed, a few miles below Kelso. 

Sreve.—The steam engine was a slowly elaborated 
thing, like all great inventions ; Watt perfected it. 

J. $.—You cannot do the work yourself, and had 
better take your handle to an electro plater. 

Trovetesome One.—Green contrasts with colours 
containing red, and harmonizes with colours containing 
yellow, 

Fossy WomawN.—A wrapper fs not to be worn sayg_in 
one’s gwn apartment or iu the strict privacy of hoMe 
life. 

Ayxtovus To Kyow.—We never give recomméndations 
of the sort. What will suit one person may not suit 
another. 

Ayya.—Sift a little flour over suet when it 1s being 
chopped, and it will prevent the pieces from adhering 
together. 

PROCRASTINATOR.—The sooner you go to a solicitor 
and instruct him to make your will, the better will it 
be for all concerned. 

8. N.—Lemons are excellent for feverish thirst in 
sickness, for biliousness, low fevers, rheumatism, 
coughs, colds, liver complaint, &c. 

Hympty-Domrry.—The Euphrates is termed in the 
East “The Royal River,"’ from the fact that six hun- 
dred and seventy two kings have reigned on its banks. 

Errre.—It is much better to wear a simple, stylish, 
indoor costume, rather than attempt to adapt anything 
in tea-gown style to such purposes. 

E. J.—Wear gloves as much as possible, sleeping 
with them for a time, and previously rubbing the 
hands well with raw beef suet; wash with a mild 
§lycerine soap. 

Practica Gikt.—Old potatoes are greatly improved 
by being soaked in cold water overnight, or at least 
several hours after peeling. The water should be 
changed once or twice. 

Troustep One.—A better stretcher for a tight shoe 
than any cobbler’s last is to walk through a pool of 
water, or, if possible, wet grass, and then keep on walk- 
ing till the boots are dry, 

Foose Ove.—No sensible person believes fh such 
fuperstitions ideas nowadays. We take it that the gifts 
that paseed between the young women were simply 
made out of compliment to each other. 

Worriep Motuer.—A man joining the navy and 
deserting at a foreign port would be discharged after | 


bearing his punishment for the offence; that is the | 
seneral rule, oa 
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Cvriovs.—So far as we know, it is a state similar to 
that of syncope, wherein the patient continues with- 
out any sensible motion or respiration, accompanied 
with a suspension of the action of the brain, and a 
temporary loss of sensation or volition. 


8. V.—Fine veneer sawdust rubbed in with the hand 
will absorb the grease, soften and cleanse the fur; 
throw away what you first use, employ fresh and fresh 
till all thegrease is gone; then beat sharply with a 
cane to get out the dust. 


Annice.— No one is expected to Adopt all the attires 
which are paraded before the public. From the variety 
exhibited, each has a right to select what most pleases 
her, and to modify the patterns or styles which prevail. 
Ultra fashions should be avoided, if not in harmony 
with good taste, no matter where they may originate. 


C. F.—Hissing is not invariably an expression of dis- 
favour. In West Africa the natives hiss when they are 
astonished ; in the New Hebrides when they see any- 
thing beautiful. The Basutos applaud a popular orator 
in their assemblies by hissing at him, The Japanese 
show their reverence by a hiss. 


MARY ANN, 


Txoves the hair is very rod 
On her head, 
And her freckles are a ban 
To her beauty, not a man 
Or a woman, but admires 
Mary Ann. 


There came upon her care 
Unaware ; 
A drunkard's child was she, 
In a home of misery. 
“* Now a helper,” said the child, 
“*T must be.” 


Then she put her foot down hard 
In the yard, 
And she said, in accents clear, 
‘*T will never go for beer; 
Or drink a drop myself, 
Father dear!’ 


Yet so gentle and so mild 
Was the child, 
That she won that father s heart, 
Till in life he took a start, 
And resolved to act a far 
Better part. 


Now look across the way, 
Any day, 
And you'll see a sober man, 
Talking o’er some household plan 
With the earnest little lass, 
Mary Ann, 
M. K, 


H. B. G.—Very long courtships are not as a rule to 
be recommended, but as courtship furnishes both par- 
ties with an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
each other's characteristics and dispositions before the 
final word is spoken which bind them together for life, 


} an engagement which exists for a number of months is 


always advisable. 

Cuarry.—Until @ young iady has grown to an age 
when she is received into society, she should not have a 
visiting card. It is customary in cities if young girls 
are taken out, and any necessity arises, to write their 
names on the visiting cards of their mothers or e!der 
sisters. A schoolgirl is not supposed to be a member 
of society. 

K. §.—The small letter “i” was formerly written 
without the dot. The dot was introduced in the four- 
teenth century to distinguish “i” from ‘‘e” in hasty 
and indistinct writing. The letter ‘‘i” was originally 
used where ‘'j” is now employed. The distinction 
between “11” and “j” was introduced by the Dutch 
printers at a comparatively recent date, and the “j” 
was dotted because the’‘i,” from which it was derived, 
was written with a dot. 








Unnappy Wire.—Our advice to you isto be unmind- 
ful of the sneers to which you are subjected in regard to 
the mansgement of your house. If you please your 
young husband you should find in his commendation 
enough to compensate for the ill-natured comments of 
those who should attend to their own business, and let 
yours alone, 


Katuie.—Mix well eight egg yolks with e!ght ounces 
of sugar; dilute with six custard cups of boiling milk 
and a large cupful of black coffee; pass throvgh a fine 
strainer, fill the cups and put them in a low pan with 
boiling water to half their height; take off the froth 
that may rise to the surface, cover the pan and let 
simmer gently for twenty minutes. When the custard 
is well set, let cool in the water, drain, wipe the cups 
and serve cold, 


Cissy.—Make a Jather with white soap and tepid 
water ; have two basins of this; then Cissolve one tea- 
spoonful of gum arabic and putitin one pint of water 
(cold) for rinsing ; if your silk is large you must bave 
more gum arabic; put in a little vinegar into this 
water; when all is ready squeeze your silk through 
both your ‘lathers till it is clean; then rinse in clean 
cold water, and squeeze out very tightly, do not wring; 
then rinse in the water with the gum arabic and 
vinegar ; squeeze in a towel and iron on the right side 
at once ; put a muslin on the top till a little dry. 


Anxious Surrerer. — Sea-sickness defies all the 
medical skill in the world ; the man who can invent a 
cure has a fortune in store for him. A great deal 
depends on temperament and habit of body; some 
persons are never sea sick, others only under certain 
conditions. One thing is very certain, viz., that a 
resolution to master the dire malady has a great deal to 
do with its cure, It isso difficult to make the cffort to 
get up after a long spell of the horrible nausea, that 
many people yield themselves a prey to it, and never 
manage to shake it off. A strong will to get about, aiid 
the fresh sea air when you do, are the only cures. 


Mavp.—China crape articles can be washed in ord{naty 
soap and water, and will look very well if they are 
carefully dried. The water should not be too hot, and 
the best yellow soap should be used. Wash them 
quickly, and dip them into cold hard water as soon ag 
they come out of the soap. The cold water should have 
some salt in it if the crape articles are coloured. Rinse 
them well and squeezes, not wring, them; then bang 
them in the open air, pinning them quite straight to 
the line, se that they may hang square. They should 
be very quickly dried. 

B. V.—All the parrot tribe are fed much alike. 
Sopped bread sweetened with a little sugar, some mixed 
birdseed and fruit, of whatever kind is in season, 
should be given to it. Perhaps it is moulting, which 
will account for its feathers coming off. A rure way of 
keeping all birds in health is to give them plenty of 
coarse, clean sand that they may run about in and pick 
at whenever they like. The wires in the bottom of a 
parrot’s cage are cruel and worse than unnecersafy. 
Birds require to stand flat-footed in their sand to keep 
their feet clean and healthy. <A bath very often is 
another necossity that is often forgotten. 








Tuz Lonpon Reaves, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Fightpence. 


Aut Back Nomsrrs, Parts and Vouomss are In pring, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 418, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
a Also Vol. LXVI., bound in cloth, 
4s. 


Tux INDEX ro Vou. LXVI. fs Now Ready; Price Ore 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence, 


a Avi Lerress To Be ADDRESSED TO THE EpITOR OF 
Tux Lownon Keaper, 884, Strand, W.C. 


1it We cannot undertake to return refected marine 
scripte. 

TO OUR READERS.—We shall be pleased fo for- 
ward a specimen copy of the Lonpon Reaper to friénds 
of any of our readers who will send us their name anc 
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How shall we save life 


and how shall we prevent infectious disease 
entering the Home? 

By the use of LIFEBUOY SOAP. 
Where there are dirty boards and sinks, musty 
cupboards and foul smells, there disease is 
surely germinating, and willthrive. This deadly 
work can be stopped with one bar of 


LIFEBUOY “sékr’ 


It will not only remove the seeds of 
sickness which thrive in dirt, but it will 
destroy them. 
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Here, then, we have the means of pre- 
venting and destroying infection. It Hi 
needs only that we put out our hands I 
and use it. 
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Can be CURED by taking 


# Trilene Tabletsx 


(Regd.) 
For a few weeks, They will safely REDUCE WEIGHT and CURE COR- 
PULENCY PERMANENTLY. They are small, agreeable, harmless, 
; and never fail to Improve both Health and Figure without change of Diet. 




















AN ENGLISH COUNTESS writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” 


i J Send 2s. 6d. to Mr, Norman Wells, The Trilene Compy., 
70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


















SAMPLES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


“87, Alexandra Road, Norwich. ** 486, Market Street, Whitworth, near Rochdale. | Extract from Bury and Suffolk Times, June 15th, 
“ GenTLEMEN,—I have had some boxes of your Tablets Miss Grinprop writes : - ‘ Have had one 2s. 6d. box of | 1894 :—‘‘ Miss ATHERTON sings and dances as piquantiy 
for my wife, and ‘she has derived great benefit from them. | Trilene Tablets, and am 5 lb. lighter.” 


as ever, and is a marvel of agility, considering how much 
“ Yours faithfully, J. R. Canna. - flesh she has put on of late. Herf friends should induce her 

Illustrated Family Novelist, Nov. 30th, 1895, says :— “ Miss L. L ng Say at st, none ome di to take a course of Trilene Tablets, about which I 
‘ A great many women who are plump by nature worry cog ib. he s¥TELD has taken a box of Tablets, and is | hear wonderful things. One portly acquaintance of my 
about their Stoutness. However, there are some perfectly { already 7 Ib. lighter. own, by merely a few weeks’ use of these little Tablets, 
safe remedies for Esnbonpoint, among them being the | Claremont House, Shrewsbury. ; has reduced his bulk perceptibly. I am assured the 
Trilene Tablets, which are not only safe, but absolutely “Dear Sirs,—I have nearly finished ‘your Tablets, and | Tablets are harmless and tasteless, and that the Trilene 
beneficial to the general health, aad spendily produce the | cannot speak too highly of them. They do me good in | Company, in Finsbury Pavement, ‘London, are doing an 
desired effect.” a many ways, being i'peing of tonic and bracer- “P ee enormous and ever-increasing trade.” 

* r, Letterstone Road, Fulham, S.W. nervous system, and being of a gouty tendency, they have | oe 

“* Sirs,—I found’ myself dec reased and better for your | also done me gx good i in that way. Iam very much — | Mr. Wa. Usuer P ber Coote, Pa was 

treatment, and can get about more freely. * Yours truly, (Mrs.) K. M. ANNAND.” =| OTs NVM. USHER roa ; Table Bot 
Yours sincerely, F. E. Goppen. 17 st., Was greatly reduced by your Tablets to 15 s 


25, Windsor Terrace, Penarth, Cardiff.’ 





‘6, Brighton Terrace, Hull. | Miss M. Fi AVELL says :—‘‘I have lost 2st. and am | *** Aspern,’ 29, King’s Hall Road, Beckenham. | 
“Mrs. Jounson has much pleasure in saying she has | much better in health.” | Miss S. WoopxHovuse writes :—‘‘ I have much pleasure in 
derived great benefit from — Tablets.” 2, Chariot Street, Hull. | stating that your Tablets are really a Safe Cure for Stout- 
3, Castle Road, Deal. _Mr. Juss, Chemist, says:—‘‘My customers speak | ness; they have cured me, and I am a perfect figure now. 
** Mrs. J. Pearson is glad to say she is much thinner.” | highly of your Tablets.” at rar. Vic toria Street, London, S.W. 
_ “Convalescent Home, New Brig zhton, Cheshire ‘ Windsor Hotel, Merthyr Vale, South Wales. Mrs. ArTHUR WeGvUELIN (the “ Society” Celebrity) 
Miss S. J. Pritcuarp says :— They have done me Mr. I TuHon = writes :—‘‘ When I started the Tablets I | writes :—‘‘ By simply taking the Trilene regularly, and 
much good. I am ar lb. lighter already.’ weighed 17% st., and have got down to r4st. 9 lb.” without change of diet, I have lost rst. 4lbs. in four weeks.” 
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